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télia Something: 
—... You can spot it every time 


I. takes just plain plus to put a ’plane or a boy out 
ss ahead. And that’s what it takes—and what ice-cold 
Coca-Cola has—to make it the best-liked soft drink on 


earth. 





















How did it get that way? Ice-cold Coca-Cola 
tells you how... 
every time you raise 
it to your lips. The deli- 
cious taste has a big say-so 
.-.taste from a special blend 
of flavors made exceptional 
by 57 years of experience. 
Refreshment says that thirst-quenching 
is not enough—not when you can get 
complete refreshment like this. 
* * * 

It’s natural for popular names to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the 
same thing... “coming from a single source, and well known to 


the community”. 














Every job needs 
the pause that re- 
freshes. Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola goes 
quickly into whole- 
some refreshment 
and energy...sends 
you back to work 


refreshed. 
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TRADE -MARK 
¢ Delicious and 
Refreshing 
The best 
is always the better buy! 
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Proceedings, School Broadcast 
Conference 


Fifth Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, 
1941: Section One, General Sessions, 
George Jennings, Editor. School Broadcast 
Conference, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago. Paper. 172 pages. 

Contents are as follow: How We Use 
Radio; Value of the Radio Workshop; 
Radio and National Defense; Radio Writ- 
ing; Community Organizations — Adult 
Education; Problems of FM Broadcasting ; 
Classroom Aids Committee; Annual Utili- 
zation Awards. Topics are presented as 
they were discussed for teachers by teach- 
ers. 


A Wartime Guidance Program 
for Your School 


By Alfred J. Cardall. Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Paper. 104 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This manual prepared especially for 
teachers and counsellors is designed to help 
them do their job in mobilizing their stu- 
dent bodies for wartime service. It answers 
realistically and practically the question, 
What guidance procedures can be used in 
presenting vital occupational information 
to students, in determining their qualifica- 
tions, in helping them to make vocational 
decisions and formulating logical plans for 
training? A list of wartime occupations is 
found in an Appendix. 


Kutkos, Chinook Tyee 


By Mildred Colbert. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. Cloth. Illustrated. 228 pages. Price, 
$1.12. 

A book to be enjoyed by boys and girls 
who like adventure stories, founded upon 
the legends of the now nearly extinct, 
Chinook Indians, one of the Northwest 
Coast tribes who were living along the 
Columbia River when Lewis and Clark ex- 
plored the Northwest in 1805. 


Mechanical Drawing, Including 
Blueprint Reading 


By Arthur B. Babbitt and David J. 
Swartz. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 217 pages. Price, $1.20. 

Another title in the series of Holt’s Basic 
Trainers, this book is planned to provide 
a simple but comprehensive text that will 
meet the broad requirements of any one- 
year or two-year course in elementary me- 
chanical drawing in the vocational school 
or junior and senior high school. 


Holt’s Basic Pre-Induction 
Training Course 


Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by Charles 
E. Dull and Michael N. Idelson. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 456 pages. Price, $1.48. 

Fundamentals of Machines, by Charles E. 
Dull and Ira G. Newlin. Cloth. Illustrated. 
547 pages. Price, $1.48. 

These texts, each for a one-semester 
training course for the eleventh or twelfth 
year, follow the organization of PIT 101 
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and PIT 102 respectively. In each course 
the authors have aimed at simple straight- 
forward exposition understandable by the 
boy untrained in science. Useful materials 
at the end of each book include a glossary, 
selected laboratory experiments, a mathe- 
matics refresher, tables, and an index. 


My Spelling Series 

By Gerald A. Yoakam and Seward E. 
Daw. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Avenue,. Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$0.52, each. Grade Two, 95 pages; Grade 
Three, 95 pages; Grade Four, 112 pages; 
Grade Five, 120 pages; Grade Six, 120 
pages; Grade Seven, 128 pages; Grade 
Eight, 128 pages. 

This series of spellers presents a list of 
important words in natural settings related 
to the pupil’s school, home, and community 
experiences. Unit organization is based 
upon six weeks work, five weekly develop- 
mental lessons and a review. The method 
used incorporates tried features of a study- 
test-study plan. Words are presented in 
story units. A series of exercises based on 
the word list is provided for each week’s 
work. Beginning with Grade 4 each book 
has a dictionary section, and ample dic- 
tionary practice is provided. 


Air Navigation for Beginners 


By Scott G. Lamb. The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company, 17-19 West 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 103 pages. Price, $1.50. 

An elementary treatise of air navigation 
that is particularly desirable for secondary 
schools offering pre-flight aeronautics. 


A Start in Meteorology 


By Armand N. Spitz. The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company, 17-19 West 
45th Street, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
95 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This simple introduction to the science of 
the weather, written for the layman in sim- 
ple direct language, requires a knowledge 
of neither mathematics or physics. 


China’s Gifts to the West 


By Derk Bodde. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
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ton, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 41 pages. 
Price, $0.35. 

This pamphlet brings together authorita- 
tive material on China’s Gifts to the West 
not otherwise available in small compass. 
It is worth the consideration of all citizens 
and teachers who recognize the mounting 
importance of close relations betweeen East 
and West. 


The Commencement Manual 


By Edith F. A. U. Painton. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago. 370 pages. Price, cloth edition, 
$1.50; paper edition, $0.75. 

Program suggestions for commencements 
of the conventional type are given in this 
revised edition of a manual first published 
in 1915. Actual salutatories, valedictories, 
histories, prophecies and the like are pre- 
sented. There is a section devoted to Spe- 
cialties and Novelty Programs, which may 
aid the teacher who has the responsibility 
for arranging this type of program. 


The Physical Sciences 


By George S. Eby, Charles L. Waugh, 
Herbert E. Weich, Major Burdette H. 
Buckingham. Ginn and Company, Statler 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 493 pages. Price, $2.28. 

Special emphasis on those sciences use- 
ful in the war effort, such as meteorology, 
aeronautics and radio, is a feature of this 
new physical science book for the high- 
school grades. Essentials of astronomy, 
geology, physics and chemistry are pre- 
sented in a direct, vigorous style which 
should prove easily comprehensible to this 
age group, as well as to the non-scientifical- 
ly trained adult. Classroom trial of this 
material has been made under the supervi- 
sion of the authors, who include two 
junior college instructors, a high-school 
teacher, and a major in the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. Projects and extra readings 
are suggested at the end of each unit. 


Companion Book for Engine 
W histles 

Alice and Jerry Books, Reading Founda- 
tion Series, by Selma Coughlan and Mabel 
O'Donnell. Row, Peterson & Company, 
Evanston, Illinois. Paper. Illustrated. 128 
pages. Price, $0.56. 

The purpose of this Companion Book for 
Engine Whistles, the reader for the fifth- 
year level of this series, is to develop the 
pupil’s study skills by providing easy silent 
reading material. The varied exercises in 
the book are planned to guide and check 
the pupil’s silent reading comprehension. 


Instructional Tests in Machines 
Instructional Tests in Electricity 


Prepared by Benjamin C. Gruenberg with 
the co-operation of Ellsworth S. Obourn. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Paper. Book 1, 35 pages. 
Book 2, 31 pages. Price 16 cents each or 
$5.00 net per package of 50. 

These pamphlets consist of fourteen and 
thirteen unit tests, respectively, covering 
the outlines of Pre-Induction Courses 101 
and 102, as recommended by the War De- 
partment. 
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ucational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents over 


the State report significant activities 








Rural Progress Day 

“Rural Education in War Time” was the 
general theme of the Fourteenth Rural 
Progress Day held at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Friday, April 9. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa, 
a member of the National Committee on 
Rural Education, gave the first address of 
the day on “Rural Education for a Period 
of Reconstruction.” She spoke again at an 
evening banquet on “The Real Values of 
Rural Life.” 

Dr. Julian Archer, head of the extension 
department of Western, spoke on “Rural 
Education and the Present World Crisis.” 
Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary of 
the Illinois Education Association, Spring- 
field, addressed the group on “New School 
Legislation.” 

Exhibits of school work, a program of 
music, recreation, and athletics, and movies 
were parts of the day’s program. 


Aviation Trainees Quota Filled 


The second contingent of army aviation 
trainees arrived on the Southern Illinois 
Normal University campus recently and 
began training immediately. This group of 
cadets fills the quota of 250 trainees as- 
signed to S.I.N.U. by the War Depart- 
ment. 


Awarded Fellowship in Health 
Education 


Miss Ruth Rains, a graduate with the 
Class of 1941 at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, has been awarded a fel- 
lowship in health education by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation through the United 
States Public Health Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Miss Rains majored in elemen- 
tary education and has been teaching in 
the Ullrich Grade School in Decatur. The 
Kellogg Foundation has made funds avail- 
able for twenty fellowships leading to a 
master’s degree in public health at the 
University of North Carolina. This group 
began training on March 15. 


Western Illinois Superintendents 
Conference 


Hon. Vernon Nickell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was the featured speak- 
er at the Superintendents Conference 
which was held on Western Illinois State 
Teachers College campus April 10. This 
conference was under the direction of A. 


Edson Smith, principal of Galesburg 
Senior High School. 
Superintendent Nickell’s subject was 


“Challenges in Education Today.” 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, nationally known 
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authority on rural education, spoke on 
“The Role of Rural Schools and Rural 
Life During an Emergency.” 

Luther Black, executive secretary of the 
Illinois State Examining Board, addressed 
the group on “Avoiding the Danger of 
Closing the Schools.” A symposium on the 
topic, “The Dangers of Closing the 
Schools” followed. Participating were Dr. 
Marcy Bodine, of Western’s history de- 
partment, chairman; K. M. Burrell, super- 
intendent of schools of Peoria; L. A. Ran- 
dolph, editor of the Macomb Daily Journal; 
Floyd Shetter, county superintendent of 
schools, Rock Island; Ross J. Nichol, Pike 
County superintendent of schools; and Ben 
Kietzman, superintendent of schools, Can- 
ton. H. M. Leinbaugh, superintendent of 
schools at Lewistown, was general chair- 
man of the symposium committee. 

Saturday evening, Western Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club held a banquet, with 
A. Edson Smith presiding. The Hon. V. L. 
Nickell spoke on the subject, “Meeting 
Wartime Needs of Our Schools.” 


Supervisors Meet at Normal 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction was held at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, April 9-10. 

About 100 persons attended the confer- 
ence, which had as its theme “Safeguarding 
the Future of the Elementary Child in War 
and in Peace.” The program included ad- 
dresses by Dr. Eldredge T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University; Dr. E. W. 
Dolch, University of Illinois; Dr. C. A. 
DeYoung, I.S.N.U., and Dr. W. S. Gray, 
University of Chicago. 

In addition there were short talks by 
President R. W. Fairchild, I.S.N.U.; Dr. 
Douglas F. Parry, Carbondale; Mrs. 
Arthur Williams, Normal; Miss Miriam 
Brubaker, Evanston; Miss Edith Height, 
Charleston; Dr. J. W. Carrington, 
I.S.N.U.; Miss Helen M. Pence, Macomb, 
and Miss Amelia Traenkenschuh, Rock 
Island. 

Others who appeared on the program 
include Miss Maud Johnson, Rockford; O. 
M. Chute, DeKalb; Marion Jordan, Cicero; 
Hon. V. L. Nickell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield; Miss 
Blanche Breed, Wheaton; Miss Marceta 
Halkyard, Joliet, and Dr. B. L. Smith, 
Quincy. 


To Help Formulate Accounting 
Procedures 
Mr. Edward V. Miles, business manager 
of Southern Illinois Normal University, 
was recently invited by the U. S. War De- 
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partment to serve on a national committee 
of college accounting authorities. The duty 
of the committee will be to formulate the 
policies and to work out the accounting 
procedures for the vast new Army Training 
Program, which is being put in operation 
in colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 


Dean Lawson Nominated as 
President Illinois Division 
A.A.U.W. 


Miss Elizabeth K. Lawson, dean of 
women at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, has been nominated as president 
of the Illinois State Division of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 
Dean Lawson has been active in the organ- 
ization for several years, and this past year 
served as chairman of the youth guidance 
committee. New officers were formally 
chosen and introduced to the organization 
at its nineteenth annual convention held at 
the University of Illinois on Friday and 
Saturday, May 7 and 8. 


Summer Quarter at W.1.S.T.C. 


Students at Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College this summer may complete a 
full quarter of work by attending both 
summer terms, Dr. Frank A. Beu, presi- 
dent, has announced. The first summer term 
will open June 7 and close July 16. The 
second summer term will open July 19 and 
close August 20. A number of courses of 
particular interest to teachers in wartime 
will be offered. 


Organize Fraternity Chapter 


An alumni chapter of Sigma XI, hono- 
rary graduate fraternity in science, was 
organized at a luncheon meeting in the 
Normal Methodist church April 9. Dr. 
George Baitsell, of Yale University, na- 
tional secretary of the fraternity, spoke 
and assisted with the organization. 

Arranging the meeting was Dr. Leslie 
A. Holmes, of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, who reports that I.S.N.U. is the 
only teachers college in the United States 
sponsoring such an alumni organization. 


1.S.N.U. Sponsors Adult Education 


In response to local demands, seven 
adult education classes are being conducted 
by Illinois State Normal University in the 
Bloomington - Normal community _ this 
spring. Each meets once a week for six 
weeks. Some classes are held on the cam- 
pus; others, in the Withers Library and 
Y.W.C.A., Bloomington. There are no en- 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Will He Have A Teacher ? 





College 


Credit 


ys ae When 


By RALPH W. TYLER 


The Armed Forces Institute makes it possible for advanced 
credit to be allowed the service man on the basis of his 
educational attainment. 


Maxy men and women in the armed 
forces are making substantial addi- 
tions to their educational development 
as a result of their military experience. 
They find three types of opportunity 
for educational growth while in the 
Army or Navy. 

In the first place, the armed services 
provide a vast program of technical 
training. It is estimated that 63 per- 
cent of all the men and women in the 
Army and a larger percentage of the 
naval personnel are given some type 
of technical training, which includes 
not only the better known fields of 
mathematics and science but many 
others such as accounting, foreign lan- 
guages, military law, and the like. 

The technical courses vary in length 
from a few weeks to more than a year. 
Undoubtedly, millions of the members 
of the armed services will increase 
their technical skills and knowledge as 
a result of these specialized training 
programs. 


The Armed Forces Institute 
A second source of educational de- 
velopment available to the armed 
forces is the program of off-duty edu- 
cation. All branches of the service 
participate in the work of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, for- 
merly called the Army Institute, 
which has its headquarters at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. The Armed Forces 
Institute, provides correspondence in- 
struction under two plans. 
One plan enables a member of the 
armed forces to enroll in correspond- 
The pictures reproduced in the 
frontispiece on the facing page are 
borrowed from the film strip, called 
“Will He Have a Teacher?” which is 


released by the I.E.A. Department 
of Public Relations. 
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ence courses offered by eighty recog- 
nized colleges and universities. Under 
this arrangement the student pays 
only a part of the tuition while the 
balance of the cost is borne by the 
institute. The instruction, however, is 
handled in the usual manner by the 
college or -university offering the 
course. 

Under the second plan courses, most 
of which are at the high-school level, 
are offered directly by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Some 
of these courses involve the use of 
self-teaching materials, while in oth- 
ers the lesson-service is provided 
through contract by the University of 
Wisconsin. 

More than 500 courses are avail- 
able by correspondence instruction 
through the Armed Forces Institute. 
The enrollment is about evenly divid- 
ed between men and women overseas 
and those in the continental United 
States. Registrations are increasing at 
a rapid rate, the new enrollments in 
February being more than double 
those in January. 

The off-duty educational program of 
the Army and Navy includes oppor- 
tunities for class instruction as well as 
correspondence courses. Wherever 
teaching personnel can be found, most 
of which is voluntary, classes are or- 
ganized to meet the demands of the 
members of the armed forces. 

The nature of these courses varies 
widely. In the Panama Canal Zone 
the popular courses in the Navy in- 
clude courses in Spanish and geog- 
raphy. Mathematics is popular among 
both Army and Navy groups. At some 
of the camps, studio work in art has 
developed to a surprising point. In some 
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places discussion groups on contem- 
porary issues have been formed. 

These off-duty educational oppor- 
tunities have been greatly facilitated 
by the recent development of excel- 
lent libraries. The armed forces have 
the largest library program in the 
world. The library facilities in the 
more permanent camps are better than 
in many of the civilian communities 
of the country. 

Judging from the experience in the 
last war the greatest demand for edu- 
cational work in the armed forces will 
come during the period after the 
armistice is signed and before de- 
mobilization takes place. Men and 
women in the armed services are then 
looking forward to their induction 
into civilian life. Many of them are 
concerned with improving their occu- 
pational chances and with completing 
their education. Undoubtedly, the pe- 
riod immediately following the armis- 
tice will find a tremendous number 
actively engaged in the educational 
programs of both Army and Navy. 

The third type of educational op- 
portunity is informal. For many mem- 
bers of the armed forces the informal 
experiences of military life will con- 
tribute in greater or less degree to 
their education. Some, no doubt, will 
increase their knowledge of geogra- 
phy through wide travels. Others will 
get some conceptions of anthropology 
as they come in contact with cultures 
markedly different from their own. 
Some in the medical corps will un- 
doubtedly learn something of anato- 
my, physiology and elementary chem- 
istry. Although these informal ex- 
periences may be minor in their ef- 
fects on educational development for 
the majority, there is no doubt ‘that 
they will influence the educational 
maturity of many men and women. 


Need for Evidence 
of Educational Attainment 


When members of the armed forces 
return to civilian life a considerable 
number will want to continue their 
education. Many others will want 
some symbol as evidence of their edu- 
cational attainment because of the 
value of such a credential in job 
placement and for social prestige. 

During the last war many educa- 
tional institutions granted blanket 
credit for military service. This 
proved unsatisfactory for the student 
as well as for the educational institu- 
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tion and the public.’ Many students 
were given as much as a year of ad- 
vanced standing without evidence of 
competence. A considerable number 
failed out in school or college when 
they attempted to go on at this ad- 
vanced level. The schools and colleges 
found it difficult if not impossible to 
provide satisfactory instruction for 
men so obviously misplaced. Employers 
did not know how to evaluate diplo- 
mas or other school records based on 
military service but backed by no evi- 
dence of educational attainment 

Recognizing the need for a more 
rational plan (1) for placing members 
of the armed forces on their return 
to educational institutions, (2) for 
granting appropriate credit for educa- 
tional attainment while in military 
service, and (3) to motivate the edu- 
cational work of the soldier and 
sailor, a special committee of edu- 
cators recommended to the Armed 
Forces Institute that a procedure be 
provided which would enable mem- 
bers of the armed forces to demon- 
strate their educational attainments so 
that educational institutions might 
give proper recognition and fair credit. 

The committee pointed out that the 
educational work in the Army and 
Navy could not be satisfactorily eval- 
uated in terms of textbooks used, 
academic training of the staff, hours 
spent in study, and other similar fea- 
tures sometimes used in accreditment 
of civilian institutions. The educa- 
tional work in the armed forces goes 
on under widely varying conditions 
with vastly different motivation and 
under the direction of instructors 
with widely variable abilities. 

The committee saw that the only 
fair- way to appraise the educational 
attainments of men in the armed serv- 
ices was through a plan which in- 
volved the demonstration of the com- 
petence of the soldier or sailor 
through examinations. If satisfactory 
examinations could be constructed, it 
would then be possible for a member 
of the armed forces to demonstrate 
his educational attainments no matter 
how they might have been gained, 
whether through military training, or 
the educational program, or the in- 
formal experiences, or some combina- 
tion of these. 

Acting on the recommendation of 
this committee the War Department 
contracted with the University of Chi- 
cago Board of Examinations to pre- 
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pare tests and examinations for this 
purpose. As University Examiner, the 
writer serves as the director of what is 
now known as the Examinations 
Staff for the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 

The staff includes not only experi- 
enced examiners from the University 
of Chicago Board of Examinations 
but a number of examiners drawn 
from other institutions. In general, an 
examiner working in a particular field 
is one who has had his graduate train- 
ing in that field, has taught in that 
field, and has had further training in 
examination construction. Thus, the 
examiner for the physical sciences is 
a man with a Ph.D. in physics, who 
has been a teacher of the physical 
sciences for a number of years, and 
had a year of post-doctoral training 
in test construction. 

The examination staff has been di- 
rected to construct four types of ex- 
aminations, only two of which are 
primarily to serve as a basis for place- 
ment and credit. The first type in- 
cludes the tests given students at the 
completion of courses taken in the In- 
stitute. These are end-of-course tests 
and are used primarily to determine 
whether the student has mastered the 
work of the course and as a basis for 
awarding him a certificate for the 
completion of the course. 

Because of the condition under 
which course work must go on with 
men overseas many of the courses are 
short and are not equivalent to a 
semester or year course in high school 
or college. For example, the usual 
high-school physics course covers 
three of the Institute courses. Hence 
the end-of-course tests are not gen- 
erally to be used as a basis for place- 
ment or credit in school or college. 


Field or Certifying Examinations 


The second type includes field or 
certifying examinations. Tests of this 
type are built to measure the man’s 
competence to deal with the material 
commonly provided in high-school or 
college courses or fields. 

For example, the field examination 
in high-school physics covers the con- 
tent commonly included in high-school 
physics and attempts to measure the 
degree to which the objectives com- 
monly emphasized in high-school 
physics courses have been attained. 
On the basis of this examination it 
should be possible for a high school 
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to know how well the student has 
mastered the major elements of phys- 
ics as this subject is commonly out- 
lined in American high schools. 

As another example, the field exam- 
ination in accounting covers the con- 
tent commonly included in accounting 
courses and attempts to measure the 
student’s competence in terms of the 
objectives commonly emphasized in 
accounting courses. The report on 
these field examinations should be of 
particular value to the school or col- 
lege in placing a member of the armed 
forces when he returns to school or 
college and in granting him a fair 
amount of credit for his educational 
attainments 

The steps followed in constructing 
a field examination are those which 
are commonly recommended in exam- 
ination construction. The examiners 
meet with teachers in this field to 
identify the educational objectives 
which students are expected to attain 
in this field. These objectives are de- 
fined as clearly as possible in terms of 
behavior ; that is, in terms of definite 
things which the student should be 
able to do which indicate that he has 
attained this objective. On the basis 
of this definition of each objective it 
is possible to specify the kinds of exer- 
cise needed to test the student’s at- 
tainment of the objective. 

Following these specifications a 
large number of test exercises are col- 
lected for each of the objectives. A 
sufficient number of exercises is ob- 
tained to provide for two or more 
forms of the test. These exercises are 
then tried out with groups of students 
in school or college and, where pos- 
sible, with special adult groups. On 
the basis of this preliminary try-out 
some exercises are eliminated because 
they are not discriminating or are 
ambiguous. 

The resulting revised examination 
is submitted to one or more critics 
nominated by a professional organiza- 
tion in that field. For example, the 
physics test is submitted to persons 
nominated by the American Associa= 
tion of Physics Teachers, the college 
mathematics tests to critics nominated 
by the American Mathematical So- 
ciety. 

These critics are asked to check the 
examinations for comprehensiveness 
of coverage both in content and ob- 
jectives, for accuracy of material, and 

(Continued on page 276) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


Chicago Problems 
Bie" the Legislature 


By WILLIAM H. SPURGIN 


Max of the economic and social 
problems which Illinois has to solve 
would be simpler if the northern 
boundary of the State had been fixed 
at the southern tip of Lake Michigan. 
No doubt many down-staters have at 
times regretted that it was not. Con- 
versely Chicagoans have been known 
to express the wish that the city, or 
at least Cook County, could be a state 
by itself. But, for better or for worse, 
the twain are joined together and 
nothing seems likely to put them 
asunder. That being the case, it be- 
hooves each party to do its best to un- 
derstand the problems of the other and 
to look at all problems in the light 
of the whole State. 

In many respects the Chicago school 
system is quite independent of the rest 
of the State. Its board of education is 
appointed by the mayor of Chicago, 
instead of being elected as are down- 
state boards and the board’s powers 
and duties are controlled in many 
ways by separate laws which are ap- 
plicable to cities over 500,000 in pop- 
ulation. 

It has a separate tax rate. It has its 
own board of examiners and certifies 
its own teachers. Since 1917 Chicago 
teachers have had legal tenure, which 
only recently has been secured for 
teachers outside of Chicago. Chicago 
teachers retire under their own Pen- 
sion and Retirement System, which is 
supported by their own contributions 
and a local tax rate. 

Since it is impossible to consider 
in this study unit all of the problems 
peculiar to Chicago which might come 
to the attention of the Sixty-third 
General Assembly, it is proposed to 
discuss three problems which are now, 
or will be, before the Legislature: the 
pegged levy, state aid, and tax col- 
lections. 
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Pegged Levy 

Prior to 1933 Section 189% of the 
School Law, which authorizes the col- 
lection of taxes for the support of Chi- 
cago schools, prescribed a certain rate 
per $100 of assessed valuation as the 
maximum which might be levied for 
the educational fund, much as Section 
189 provides certain rates for down- 
state districts. There was, however, 
this difference: the rate in the case of 
Chicago varied from year to year, 
owing to frequent amendment to 
meet changes in needed revenue. 

In 1929, 1930; and 1931, when as- 
sessments were high, the levy for the 
educational fund was around $50 mil- 
lion. (See Table 1.) These amounts 


TABLE 1 
ASSESSMENTS OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY IN THE City oF CHICAGO AND 
LEVIES FOR THE EpUCATIONAL Funp, 











1929-1943 
Year | *Assess- lent *Possible | *Pegged 
ment Percent | Revenue Levy 
1929 | $3,694 1.47 | $543 
30 3,789 | 1.35 51.2 
31 3,148 | 1.55 48.7 
32 2,475 | 1.56 38.6 
33 2,398 | 1.54 37.0 $44 
34 2,275 | 1.60 36.4 43 
35 2,036 1.60 32.6 43 
36 1,957 1.60 31.3 49 
37 2,074 | 1.60 33.2 45 
38 1,948 1.60 31.2 45 
39 2,043 | 1.60 32.7 48 
40 1,996 | 1.60 32.0 48 
41 1,935 | 1.60 31.0 52 
42 2,000?} 1.60 32.0? 52 
43 2,000?) 1.60 32.0? 52 

















*000,000 omitted. 


were adequate providing the taxes 
could be collected, which, unfortu- 
nately, was not the case. But this 
problem will be dealt with later. The 
1932 assessment showed a sharp drop. 
The levy dropped correspondingly 
from $48.7 million to $38.6 million— 
an amount entirely inadequate to oper- 
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ate the schools even with the drastic 
cut of 15 percent in monthly salaries 
and the reduction from a ten-month 
to a nine-month school term. 


In 1933 the Legislature recognized 
the need of more revenue than the $37 
million which the legal rate of 1.54 
percent would have yielded when ap- 
plied to an assessment of $2.4 billion. 
Instead of raising the rate it was pro- 
vided that the levy should be at what- 
ever rate was necessary to produce 
$44 million. (As it turned out, the 
rate would have had to be 1.83 per- 
cent.) This was the first of the so- 
called “pegged levies,” a device to 
which all the larger taxing bodies of 
Cook County had to resort and upon 
which they still rely. 


As the assessed valuation in sub- 
sequent years still remained in the 
neighborhood of $2 billion, the pos- 
sible yield to the educational fund on 
a 1.60 percent rate has remained only 
a little above $30 million. The Legis- 
lature has continued to protect the 
schools against financial disaster by 
successively pegging the levy at defi- 
nite amounts, as shown in Table 1. 


It should be kept in mind that in 
no case has any of the money repre- 
sented by the pegged levy come from 
State sources. It has all been assessed 
against real and personal property 
located in Chicago exactly as though 
the tax rate itself had been raised. 


When the Sixty-second General 
Assembly convened in January, 1941, 
the board of education was holding up 
the adoption of its 1941 budget until 
provision could be made for revenue 
for the year. Tax anticipation war- 
rants could not be issued and sold and 
teachers’ salaries would soon have 
gone unpaid. 


Senate Bill‘ 8 was introduced and 
quickly passed as an emergency meas- 
ure. It provided that the board of edu- 
cation might levy for educational pur- 
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poses “. . . for each of the years 1941. 
1942, and 1943 one and sixty one- 
hundredths (1.60) percent, or at a 
rate that will produce, when extended, 
an amount not to exceed fifty-two mil- 
* lion dollars ($52,000,000), whichever 
may be the greater, and for the year 
1944 and for each year thereafter 
one and sixty one-hundredths (1.60) 
percent... .” 

Since in January, 1944 the educa- 
tional fund rate will again drop to 
1.60 percent and the available revenue 
to $32 million or less unless the Legis- 
lature provides otherwise, and since 
the Legislature does not again con- 
vene in regular session until January, 
1945, one year later, it is imperative 
that some provision be made at the 
present session for the years 1944 and 
1945, at least. 

The pegged levy cannot be defended 
as a permanent solution to the prob- 
lem of financing the governing bodies 
of Chicago and Cook County. Its use 
tends to postpone the inevitable day 
of reckoning when the tax delinquency 
problem must be squarely faced and 
solved. Until at least a beginning is 
made along this line, however, the 
pegged levy cannot be dropped. 

That the board of education has not 
been unreasonable in its demands is 
shown by the fact that it was not until 
January, 1943, that salaries and length 
of school year were completely re- 
stored. Teachers and other school em- 
ployees took heavier cuts than any 
other public employees in Chicago, 
suffered them longer, and came back 
to predepression levels long after all 
other groups. 


State Distributive Fund 

The Chicago school district, like all 
school districts in the State, files 
claims each year for the flat grant of 
$11 per elementary pupil in average 
daily attendance. (Chicago does not 
qualify for equalization money.) 
While $11 is the amount claimed by 
each district, and almost exactly the 
amount actually received by all dis- 
tricts outside of Chicago, during the 
present school year Chicago will re- 
ceive 122 percent of this amount, or 
$13.42 per pupil in A. D. A. This is 
because the public contribution to the 
downstate Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem, now slightly more than $2 mil- 
lion a year, is made from the state 
distributive fund, while the public 


‘During the 1943-44 school year Chicago claims 
based on elementary school A.D.A. will be paid 
at 1.25 percent, or $13.75 per pupil. 
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contribution to the Chicago Teachers’ 
Pension Fund is made from the edu- 
cational fund of the Chicago Board of 
Education, and is raised by local tax- 
ation. In order, then, that Chicago 
may receive flat grant state funds in 
proportion to the number of pupils, 
this adjustment is made. 

Chicago will receive from state 
funds during the school year 1942-’43 
approximately $3.3 million. If the 
present General Assembly increases 
the flat grant for elementary pupils to 
$15 and institutes $5.00 flat grants 
for high-school pupils, as proposed in 
House Bill 166 and Senate Bill 107, 
Chicago will receive, beginning with 
the school year 1944-’45, approxi- 
mately $1,650,000 per year in addi- 
tion. The exact amount will depend, 
of course, on future actual school at- 
tendance, which cannot be foretold. 

What would this mean to Chicago 
schools? In the first place it should be 
pointed out that Chicago is a unit dis- 
trict. All twelve grades are under the 
same board of education. Money re- 
ceived from a flat grant for high- 
school pupils need not be spent for 
high-school purposes, nor that re- 
ceived from an increase in the flat 
grant for elementary pupils, for ele- 
mentary school purposes. The use of 
these funds is entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the board of education. 

Without attempting to assign def- 
inite costs, here are some of the things 


which need to be done in the Chicago: 


schools, no one of which would cost 
more than $1,650,000 per year, and 
some of which would cost much less. 


1. The average membership per teacher 
in the elementary schools could be reduced 
from the present figure of about forty to 
thirty-five. This would permit better adap- 
tation of the work to the needs of the indi- 
vidual pupil and would enable the principal 
to organize the school so as to have fewer 
“split divisions,” that is, rooms containing 
pupils of two different grades. Or— 

2. More library-teachers could be pro- 
vided. At present if a teacher is assigned 
to this duty the other rooms in the build- 
ing have to carry a heavier pupil load. Sim- 
ilarly the other rooms must carry the pupil 
load of the adjustment teacher in each 
school. Or— 

3. Providing money could be found in 
the building fund for the erection of addi- 
tions, it would permit the elimination of 
overcrowding in many elementary schools, 
a condition which limits hundreds of chil- 
dren to half-day sessions in school. Or— 

4. An improved program of health and 
physical education could be instituted in 
the high schools. Two periods per week 
of physical education, is now the typical 

program in Chicago high schools instead 
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of the five periods per week recommended 
by authorities in this field. Periodic medi- 
cal examinations are needed for increased 
physical fitness. Or— 

5. Shops and laboratories in the high 
schools could be rehabilitated in prepara- 
tion for postwar needs for increased tech- 
nical training. Or— 

6. A tenth year could be added to the 
salary schedule for elementary teachers. 
Since 1922 elementary teachers have had 
a nine-year schedule, high-school teachers 
a ten-year schedule. The addition of a 
tenth year would be an important step in 
the direction of a single salary for equal 
training, experience, and hours in the 
working day. 

In common with down-state dis- 
tricts, Chicago sees no possibility of 
bringing about any of these, or other 
needed improvements, without help 
from the State. The local property 
taxpayers cannot be asked to carry a 
heavier share of the burden than they 
now Carry. 


Tax Collections 


In 1929 the 1928 quadrennial as- 
sessment of all real property in Cook 
County was declared invalid by the 
courts, and a new assessment was 
ordered. For two years, while this 
was being done, no taxes were paid. 
Then came the depression, when the 
income-producing power of property 
declined drastically; home-owners 
were unable to meet their tax bills; 
and vacant property, held on a shoe- 
string, disappeared in large quantities 
as far as paying taxes was concerned. 

In 1934 the total amount unpaid on 
real estate taxes for the years 1928- 
1932 was a little over $211.5 million. 
This amounted to 23.2 percent of 
$913 million, the total of the real es- 
tate tax bills for those years. Al- 
though collections improved consid- 
erably during the next few years, 
there was still, in 1942, $131 million 
due and uncollected on the fourteen- 
year period from 1928-1941. This 
amount is nearly equal to the total 
real estate tax bills of an average year. 
Thus the Cook County taxing bodies 
have lost about one year’s real estate 
taxes out of the last fourteen. 

While not so large in dollars, the 
personal property delinquency is 
much worse in percentage. Total 
yearly bills since 1928 have averaged 
$53.8 million. The yearly collections 
have been only a little better than 
half this amount. In December, 1942, 
40 percent of the total extensions for 
the fourteen-year period, or $270.7 
million, were still unpaid. This rep- 

(Continued on page 286) 
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The Retired Teacher 


| RES teachers—teachers emeritus 
—who are they? They are a group of 
men and women, who, as the years 
passed, grew in their work and saw 
with ever increasing awe the possi- 
bilities that lay within their field. 
Weariness of body, occasionally of 
spirit, and inadequate salary compen- 
sation sometimes tempted them to 
seek other employment, but always 
the inexplainable lure of teaching re- 
newed their courage, inspired their 
fortitude, and kept them in the class- 
room. Then numerical age or disabil- 
ity legally barred them from the 
schools, and they reluctantly laid 
aside those tasks that had been accom- 
panied by the joy of mingling closely 
with young lives. 

Regret at leaving the classroom was 
tempered somewhat by the knowledge 
that no longer could routine demands 
limit their activities. Because of the 
retirement fund established by in- 
formed legislators, they could con- 
tinue to live self-respecting lives with 
no fear of old-age dependence. 

Retired teachers are not, however, 
deprived of their rights nor released 
from their duties as citizens and 
voters. As such they can make them- 
selves a valuable asset in the commu- 
nity by aiding those forces which have 
given and continue to give “the last 
full measure of devotion” to preserve, 
improve, and extend to every indi- 
vidual the American way of life and 
government. 

Many years ago the totalitarian 
governments began with the children 
and youth of their lands. These gov- 
ernments used tax money and more 
tax money to educate and train. For 
the hundreds and thousands of these 
youth the training was specific, rigid, 
and based on such scientific princi- 
ples as contributed to the govern- 
mental plan. The development of the 
body and unthinking obedience were 
put above every: other consideration 
except that of willingness to die for 
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the Fuehrer, the Son of Heaven or 
whoever happened to be next above 
in authority. The objectives of that 
education were attained, and in the 
process of attainment Freedom died. 
This investment of taxes brought such 
dividends that the whole world today 
is suffering from brutalities of war 
not exceeded of all time. 

American educators realize that 
taxes and more taxes must be invested 
here if there is to be an education 
and training that will pay dividends 
of “good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind” as visualized by 
the makers of the Ordinance of 1787. 


Force for Good Government 


The type and wealth of experience 
retired teachers have accumulated 
through the years of active participa- 
tion in education, enable them to serve 
as few groups can in perpetuating 
“good government.” Their training 
has taught them that past attitudes 
and accomplishments cannot be suffi- 
cient for the present, but that the old 
which also is present good must be 
retained. They must walk the tight 
rope between extreme conservatism 
and visionary radicalism. Hence, the 
first obligation of the retired teacher 
is to keep herself informed. 

Having obtained pertinent informa- 
tion the retired teacher may dissem- 
inate it without fear of school boards, 
superintendents, or others in control 
of teaching positions. Even teachers in 
service have been known to spread 
information unwelcome to these dig- 
nitaries regardless of their opposition. 
Active organizations of all kinds are 
placing great emphasis upon their 
public relations committee. In- 
formed members of this retired group 
may become, unofficially, a public re- 
lations committee, the value of which 
is not easily estimated. 

How shall this information be ob- 
tained? Primarily by retaining mem- 
bership in the local, state and national 
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She can not get away from the three 
R’s: Rest, Rights and Responsibility 


By CHARLOTTE RUSSELL 


education groups. This is extremely 
important as these organizations fur- 
nish to all members, through their 
publications, the best up-to-the-min- 
ute and accurate accounts of what is 
going on in the field of education. The 
editors are alert for dangers that 
threaten as well as for improvements 
in education. 

Search for knowledge should not 
be limited to professional sources, for 
never has it been more incumbent on 
teachers, including the retired group, 
(as well as other citizens) to be fully 
aware of the restlessness in all groups, 
especially in the democracies. 

War has overshadowed these dis- 
satisfactions but has not destroyed 
them. They will appear when peace 
comes, accentuated by that very strug- 
gle to preserve and enhance the rights 
of man. The causes of these discon- 
tents must be sought and evaluated. 

Who better than those with pro- 
fessional training can weigh the dif- 
ference between the views of a former 
governor of a southern state as given 
in the public press on the need for 
Negro soldiers, and the avowed claims 
and accomplishments of Negroes as set 
forth by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People ? 
Federal aid for education has had 
about as much if not more misinfor- 
mation concerning such need bandied 
about as has any one plan affecting 
education. 

Cartoons, such as the one printed 
in a metropolitan daily the day be- 
fore an election, making it appear 
necessary to choose between support 
for education and support for our 
armed forces, represent another type of 
publicity which retired teacher citizens 
can “debunk.” These are only sug- 
gestive of the many issues that loom 
large on the American horizon. None 
of them will be settled until they are 
settled in the right, “with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

With time to read and study, it 
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becomes the duty of retired teacher 
citizens to be able to give the reason 
for the faith within them concerning 
education as the most strategic home 
front in this global war. 

It is a contribution to the war ef- 
fort for them to try to understand the 
views of those in the community with 
whom they disagree. This can be done 
by listening to speakers and reading 
periodicals whose views are in direct 
opposition to their own cherished 
beliefs. 

Knowing many points of view 
makes it possible for retired teachers 
to encourage the practice of that 
American doctrine which they empha- 
sized in their former classrooms, viz., 
that the only procedure that justifies 
an attitude or action by a group is a 
majority agreement subsequent to 
careful investigation and free discus- 
sion in which the statements made are 
supported by evidence. Factual infor- 
mation as determined by research bu- 
reaus of reliable organizations such 
as the National Education Association 
and Illinois Education Association 
will do much to prevent prejudice that 
might be engendered or increased by 
stories “that came to me via my cous- 
in’s friend’s uncle’s confidential secre- 
tary, and so I know it is true.” This 
is one form of rumor against which 
the Government has issued warning. 


Advocate of Friendly Relations 


Where shall this information be 
offered? In whatever group the for- 
mer teacher has established or can 
establish friendly relations. Again let 
it be said that no better public rela- 
tions committee of one can be appoint- 
ed than a retired teacher who is will- 
ing to qualify. Shall education topics, 
controversial or otherwise, be intro- 
duced into social, church, civic or 
family groups? Yes, for it is through 
this type of group that the most skill- 
ful workers accomplish their ends. 

One need not become a nuisance or 
a bore in these small groups by harp- 
ing constantly on one subject. With a 
little tact and patience a retired teach- 
er can establish a reputation for being 
a student of current civic and national 
affairs, and she will be consulted when 
certain topics are discussed. 

Care must be taken not to become 
“teacherish”: or worse dogmatic. 

Retired teachers are in demand as 
chairmen and members of program 
and of education committees in wide- 
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awake organizations in urban areas, 
and in rural areas there are Home and 
Farm Bureaus, Granges and other 
groups that meet frequently if not 
regularly. Before refusing such an op- 
portunity to increase public under- 
standing and support of education, a 
retired teacher should consider such 
a request very carefully. Even a slight 
interest in civic affairs, particularly 
in public-school affairs, created in a 
lay group by an alert committee may 
be like a pebble which dropped into 
the sea sends ever widening circles. 

Adult education is being stressed 
these days as a vital contribution to 
the war effort. Nutrition classes, how- 
to-keep-fit classes, and sewing classes 
in which to learn re-making of cloth- 
ing and the relative qualities of ma- 
terials, are common topics of conver- 
sation at card parties. 

Here is an excellent opportunity to 
remind those present that these 
classes, now considered so important, 
are in the very subjects that in recent 
years have been under attack as “fads 
and frills.” Leaders in education have 
advocated the teaching of these for 
years, and in addition have pleaded 
for well equipped gymnasiums, for 
music classes, and courses in art. All 
these have been labeled extravagant 
by those who refuse to see that taxes 
for schools aré an investment that has 
paid and is paying big dividends in 
winning this war. 

School bands have trained thou- 
sands of boys and girls who, now in 
service, use their music to contribute 
to the morale of Uncle Sam’s troops. 
Our fighting forces today are depend- 
ing for the designs and decoration so 
necessary in camouflage upon soldiers 
who learned the basic principles of 
art in the public schools. 

A retired teacher can find times 
and places in which she may tactfully 
state that such preparation, and much 
technical training indispensable to 
mechanized warfare, could not have 
been given after Pearl Harbor, but 
that taxes for schools during previous 
years had provided this practical “pre- 
paredness.”” The majority of those 
who find recreation in small groups 
are interested in schools and educa- 
tion. They will not resent this mild 
suggestion that experts in education 
are entitled to the same consideration 
accorded experts in medicine, den- 
tistry, chemistry, aviation, or in any 
of the crafts. 
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Closely allied to public schools are 
public libraries. The “big” town in 
the vicinity has a public library with 
adequate facilities for entertainment 
and information, and it is surprising 
what co-operation these libraries offer. 

When the Japanese took the Phil- 
ippines, they burned the books of the 
University Library at Manila, and 
destroyed all books they considered 
inimical to their own “new order.” 
This shows their recognition of the 
value of literacy in keeping people 
intolerant of overlords. 


Volunteer Community Servant 

Many communities where there are 
retired teachers would be glad to have 
monthly book review clubs to which 
members could walk. The teacher 
could share her reading with such 
friends by reviewing best sellers, and 
occasionally (but not often) slipping in 
a ten-minute review of some book on 
the changes and needs in education 
or some book on the mobility of popu- 
lation—one that explains its demoral- 
izing effect in states that generally are 
considered highly literate. 

Little has been said in this article 
of the help given by retired teachers 
in the sugar, gasoline, and fuel ration- 
ing. In the sale of war stamps they 
have saved time for the teacher in 
service by assuming responsibility for 
these sales. They have read to blind 
students. They have been active in 
promoting plans for good housing and 
in Americanization work. Very few 
have taken the attitude that retire- 
ment means the right to live self- 
centered lives, indifferent to the chaos 
of today’s world. 

It is, however, the right and the 
duty of anyone released from wage 
earning routine to maintain the high- 
est degree of health possible, and so, 
there must be play for the retired 
teacher also: golf or collecting; knit- 
ting, fishing, a hobby or no hobby; 
rest or recreation that really re-cre- 
ates. 


Battle Station on the Home Front 

Do the duties and obligations herein 
enumerated sound too many or too 
hard for old people? Winston Church- 
il! was sixty-eight on November 30, 
1942. A recent study of active lead- 
ers, both men and women, in govern- 
ment, law, medicine, business and 
social service shows outstanding suc- 
cess in their respective fields between 

(Continued on page 287) 
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Whrtime Arctivities 


Of Illinois Schools 


Room-to-room broadcasts brought 
out students creative talents 


TALENTED high-school Junior, Pa- 
tricia Seymour, and the school’s public 
address system, combined to give the 
students of the LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School a radio play which 
made the fall of Bataan real to them. 
Patricia Seymour based her original 
radio drama, “Bataan and Immortal- 
ity,” on “The Heroic Defense of the 
Philippines,” by Lieutenant Colonel 
Warren G. Clear, appearing in the 
July, 1942 issue of Reader’s Digest. 
The radio play showed real dramatic 
talent in its construction, and provided 
an unusual creative experience for the 
eleven student actors who partici- 
pated, as well as for the others who 
provided the musical background and 
sound effects. 

Under the administration of Dr. 
Frank A. Jensen, principal, the public 
address system in the LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School has been more 
than an administrative device. It has 
been used to stimulate the creative 
interests of the students by present- 
ing weekly room-to-room broadcasts 
throughout the year. A committee, 
working with the instructor in jour- 
nalism, has provided programs de- 
signed to maintain a high morale, to 
acquaint the student body with the 
geography of the places where our 
men are fighting, and to interview 
former students who are now mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 


Students interested in participating 
in these broadcasts are invited to sub- 
mit their names and activity interests, 
such as announcing, acting, producing 
sound effects, and script writing. 

Other of the excellent programs 
presented during the year include an 
interview with a former student who 
is now a commissioned officer in the 
United States Navy; “The Cavalcade 
of Freedom,” a script secured from 
the National Education Association 
for the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week ; “Remember Pearl Har- 
bor,” commemorating Pearl Harbor 
Day ; a round-table discussion of “Art 
and Its Use in Camouflage,” and “Life 
in the Solomon Islands.”—Contrib- 
uted by Ear: TROBAUGH. 


a oe 


An outright gift to the U.S. 
Treasury topped a bond drive 


A. OUTRIGHT cash gift of $500 to the 
U. S. Treasury for use in the war 
effort, besides a sale of war bonds 
and stamps totaling $27,500 is the 
remarkable achievement of the stu- 
dents of the Carterville Community 
High School. 

For some time previous to this ef- 
fort the students and teachers had 
been seriously considering possible 
ways in which the school might do 
its part in the war effort. They agreed 
that the selling of war bonds and 
stamps was a worthy undertaking, 
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Miss Liberty represented the winning 


class in Carterville’s bond sale drive. 


but they felt that the bond buyer, after 
all, is actually investing in his indi- 
vidual security when he loans to his 
Government and is not making a sac- 
rifice in the real sense of the word. 

The students wanted to find some 
way to indicate their willingness to 
help the war effort without the ex- 
pectation of something in return. 
Accordingly it was decided that the 
school would raise a fund which 
would be an outright gift to the 
United States Treasury.and that it 
would push the sale of bonds and 
stamps simultaneously with the gift- 
furfd campaign. 

The sale of bonds and stamps was 
stimulated by the privilege accorded 
to the winning class of naming its 
candidate “Miss Liberty.” 

The campaign, which was to run 
for four weeks, was launched with a 
parade of high-school and elementary 
school students, which featured the 
class candidates for Miss Liberty on 
appropriate floats. 

The money for the gift fund was 
raised by proceeds of the last home 
basketball game of the season, pro- 
ceeds from a motion picture, a style 
show, a bowling tournament and by 
other means. 

The gift check was presented by 

(Continued on page 288) 


LaSalle-Peru’s Little Theatre is well 
suited to broadcasting. 
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Governor Budgets 


Two Million Increase 


Governor Dwight H. Green’s bien- 
nial budget recommends an increase 
of only $2,050,000 to the State School 
Fund. This increase would take care 
of a $5.00 per attendance pupil in- 
crease in elementary equalization and 
the necessary increases in appropria- 
tions to the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund, but would not provide for 
flat-grant aid to high schools nor in- 
creased flat grant contributions to ele- 
mentary schools. 

The Governor’s budget provides 
$33,430,000 for the biennium, includ- 
ing $15,900,000 the first year, and 
$17,530,000 for the second year. This 
compares with a total budget of $31,- 
380,000 for the present biennium, 
$15,068,000 of which was distributed 
in 1941, and $16,312,000 of which is 
available for 1942. 


The first year of the new biennium 
reflects decreased appropriations be- 
cause of decreased enrollments as 
compared with this year. The ap- 
propriation for the second year of the 
new biennium is greater because of a 
planned increase in the rate of distri- 
bution, presumably in equalization aid 
to the elementary schools. A $5.00 per 
attendance pupil increase in elemen- 
tary equalization, plus the required in- 
crease in the State’s contribution to 
the down-state Teachers Retirement 
System and the proportionate increase 
thereby to Chicago schools will ab- 
sorb all of the Governor’s proposed 
increase for the State School Fund. 

The I.E.A. and conference program 
on state-aid, as reflected in H.B. 166 
and 167 and S.B. 107 and 108 calls 
for a budget of $15,990,000 for the 
first year of the biennium, and $21,- 
915,000 for the second year, or a total 
of $37,905,000—a sum $4,475,000 
greater than that budgeted by the 
Governor. 


Heretofore the full amounts due on 
the old state property taxes of 1931, 
1932, and 1933 have been reappropri- 
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ated biennially, and the amounts re- 
ceived through the payment of these 
delinquent taxes have been distributed 
to the schools. The amount appropri- 
ated last biennium on this account was 
$4,973,335. Although this full amount 
was appropriated only $235,287 was 
expected to be received and dis- 
tributed during the biennium as the 
school’s share of the old taxes. For 
this biennium instead of budgeting 
approximately $4,700,000 on ac- 
count of the old taxes, the Govern- 
or’s budget indicates only $60,000 to 
be received and distributed. By this 
means the total State budgeted ap- 
propriations are reduced $4,700,000 
minus $60,000 or $4,640,000. Against 
this must be charged the $2,050,000 
increase the Governor budgeted to the 
State School Fund, thus accounting 
for a total reduction of $2,590,000 in 
amounts budgeted. The latter figure 
indicates the approximate bookkeep- 
ing contribution of the State School 
Fund to the effort on the part of the 
Governor to reduce the total State 


budget $15,000,000. 


STATE SCHOOL FUND 


APPROPRIATIONS 
I.E.A. Governor’s 
Budget Budget Budget for 
for Old for New ew 
Item Biennium Biennium Biennium 
First 
ay $15,068,000 $15,990,000 $15,900,000 
Second 7 
fiscal 
voce’ 16,312,000 21,915,000 17,530,000 
Delin- 
quent 
state 
property 


taxes 4,973,335 300,000 60,000 
Total $36,353,335 $38,205,000 $33,490,000 


School people believe that the $2,- 
590,000, now represented as a book- 
keeping saving, could better be ap- 
plied against the costs of the program 
of increased State aid to the schools 
as suggested by the I.E.A. Were this 
to be done the total State budget for 
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all purposes would have had to have 
been increased less than $2,000,000. 

The table in Column 2 presents a 
comparison of programs. 

Thus the I.E.A. has asked for an 
increase of $1,851,665 when all the 
above items are considered, or $6,- 
525,000 when the delinquent tax item 
is excluded from consideration. The 
Governor’s program calls for a de- 
crease of $2,863,335 when all the 
above items are considered, and an 
increase of $2,050,000 when the delin- 
quent tax item is not considered. 

The Illinois Education Association 
readily recognizes the necessity of set- 
ting aside reserves for the emergencies 
of the post-war period, but it points 
out that children now in the schools 
will be called upon to face those emer- 
gencies, too. If they are now to be 
denied educational opportunities be- 
cause the State fails adequately to 
care for the present financial emer- 
gency facing the schools, the State is 
defeating its own purpose of caring 
for post-war needs of a large and im- 
portant part of the post-war popula- 
tion. Insofar as children are con- 
cerned, the post-war problems must 
largely be met now. 





Legislation Perks Up 


Now that the mayoralty elections 
are out of the way and the Governor’s 
budgetary message has been received, 
legislators have speeded the tempo of 
legislation. Major progress yet re- 
mains to be obtained, however, and 
the usual rush and crush of legisla- 
tion in the closing weeks of June are 
expected. 

As Ititrnots EDUCATION goes to 
press some progress can be reported 
as compared with the previous month. 
The record today is as follows: 


SENATE BILLS 


S.B. 6-11, Crisenberry, et al, provide for 
the proposed University of Southern Illinois 
at Carbondale. On third reading in Senate. 

*S.B. 27, Gunning, provides a deficiency 
appropriation to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Law. 

S.B. 41-42, Peters, provide for an airport 
at the University of Illinois. With Gov- 
ernor. 

S.B. 52, 61-62, Knox, provide educational 
and other advantages to World War II vet- 
erans like those provided for World War I 
veterans. With Governor. 

S.B. 63, Hubbard, lowers certification re- 
quirements. (Introduced by request.) In 


(Continued on page 281) 
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Counseling in Wartime 


If youth and the world are different, can coun- 
seling adhere to old patterns? asks the author. 


Waar is there that is different about 
counseling in wartime? Youth are still 
going to school ; they are still teen-age 
persons trying to live teen-age lives. 
But when the world about them is 
different how can they continue to be 
the same as last year’s crop? If youth 
and the world are different, can coun- 
seling adhere to old patterns? 

For the near eighteen-year olds 
decisions cannot be postponed. In fact 
for a very large number of them certain 
decisions are now imposed with no 
opportunity for choice ; or such choice 
as may be made is very remote and 
subject to great modification in the 
interim between its making and its 
realization. 


Freedom of Choice Restricted 


However, within the boundaries of 
war-determined limitation there are 
yet individual choices to be made. 
Choices must be more immediate and 
more concrete than formerly for the 
late teen-age group. In some cases, 
this may be choice among the armed 
services and, to a degree, choice of 
service within the ranks. 

Choices made within the boundaries 
of war demands, may or may not be 
determinants of long-time or career 
motives for the years which will begin 
with the cessation of hostilities. Spe- 
cialization, if permitted through defer- 
ment or through training after induc- 
tion or enlistment, may be limited to 
war service or may be abandoned for 
chosen fields after the war. That these 
facts are equally as true for girls as 
for boys, is something which has never 
before been true to such a degree. It 
is within the framework of such facts 
that the particular problems arise 
which now demand the attention of 
counselors. 

Whether or not the attention we 
give is effective enough, is dependent 
upon more than a recognition that 
youth’s patterns of living must con- 
form beyond any degree of conformity 
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that youth has known in many years. 
Merely telling them to what to con- 
form has no place in our considera- 
tion. That is not counseling. 


Youth’s Present Needs 


There must be an active awareness 
beyond superficial recognition that 
youth are restive. It calls for insight 
into the fact that they are experiencing 
conflicts out of the sudden reordering 
of lives through a complete reordering 
of society. Heretofore, youth has not 
been called upon for definite pattern- 
ing and early decisions. All of which 
probably simplifies itself into the small 
word, needs. It is so easy to dismiss 
with the emphasis of an assumed and 
implied understanding, a small word 
set in contrasting type and to become 
discursive upon an assumption. 

Do we as counselors actually see 
youth’s needs today? Do we assume 
that we do because we have worked 
with them these many years, or be- 
cause we have thoroughly assimilated 
principles of psychology applied to 
adolescence, or because we ourselves 
were once young? 

For some years we have thought 
that out of the wisdom supplied by the 
anthropologist supported by the gen- 
eralizations of the psychologist, our 
guidance could help young people to 
gain proficiency in three directions. 
If they could be helped, we have felt 
that we could attribute some success 
to the counseling process. 

In our normal world it has been a 
measure of maturity for individuals 
to become economically independent, 
and to postpone marriage until this 
feat of economic independence had 
been achieved while yet they main- 
tained a wholesome and not too dis- 
tant interest in the opposite sex, and 
to interweave through all their growth 
some concept of the nobler purposes 
and the balance in all living. 

War has made some kind of whirli- 
gig of all the nice categories of the 
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past under which we could classify 
counseling needs. The dunes shift and 
change while we stand looking help- 
lessly on, doubtful that the seeds we 
have been planting will mature rapidly 
enough, or into strong enough plants 
to hold the moving sands together and 
keep them from burying completely 
some of our cherished patterns of ideal 
adjustments. 


Understanding Youth’s Needs 
in the Midst of Turmoil 


Out of whatever confusion has 
arisen in the whole picture emerges 
that recognizable signpost—under- 
standing. The thing which is different 
is that we have to understand dif- 
ferent things about youth and under- 
stand these things in different ways 
than during those years when they 
were yet adolescents instead of poten- 
tial military or war-worker adults. 
With changed values swirling about 
their heads, with human life relatively 
less important, with staccato emphasis 
upon specialization of skills and men- 
tal ability, with home and family life 
disrupted, even with fears lurking 
under sharp defenses, little wonder 
that we find “rug-cutting” behavior 
and love of jingle-jangle jazz symbolic 
of inner confusion, conflicts, uncer- 
tainties and restlessness. 

Understanding then necessitates 
viewing needs in the framework of 
present circumstances and relation- 
ships. A need may be regarded as that 
gap between a desire, acknowledged 
or not—or an un-satisfaction, vague 
and unshaped—and the means of its 
fulfillment. 

Understanding in counseling may 
enable the bewildered one to define 
and recognize the desire or lack within 
himself and to reconcile himself to 
postponement of fulfillment through 
more immediate but temporary means 
which are acceptable to himself and 
to the society of which he is a part. 
Or it may reveal that the immediate 
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and active expréssion will so defeat 
the long time satisfaction that its reali- 
zation can only mean defeat, 

Ability to evaluate the needs of the 
individual in the midst of turmoil calls 
also for analyses and evaluation of the 
circumstances which go-into the mak- 
ing of the chaos. The counselor is 
thereby obligated to much more than 
the use of skillful techniques. There 
is an obligation to have a knowledge 
of social and economic change which 
makes analysis and evaluation in rela- 
tion to the individual and his needs 
something other than a matter of act- 
ing on hunches. 


Marriage, War, and Work 


Among the adjustments to which 
an understanding of needs applies are 
those concerned with marriage, war, 
and work taken together. Girls in high 
school are met with a high-powered 
advertising statement such as “Girls 
must expect to work at either vital 
civilian jobs or necessary war jobs.” 
On the other hand girls already in 
college are urged by representatives 
of the armed services to get as much 
college as possible before enlisting be- 
cause the need for trained leadership 
increases as the number of enlistments 
increases. The demands for trained 
community workers, for women ready 
to participate in foreign relief and re- 
habilitation, are emphasized. 

But the larger number of girls, re- 
gardless of abilities and aptitudes, are 
exposed to the first call for service. 
If from childhood college has been 
their goal, they are thrown back upon 
a feeling that they are unpatriotic if 
the long-time planned geal is not 
abandoned. The demand which re- 
quires less preparation and no delay 
in the actual realization of being of 
service in a clearly recognizable way, 
seems the only patriotic one. Counsel- 
ing supported by the intelligent use of 
ability and aptitude inventories can do 
much toward aiding in clear thinking. 

Paralleling the confusion about im- 
mediate service is the conflict between 
desire for preparation for being a 
homemaker and the pressure of op- 
portunities and needs for women to 
prepare for careers. Recognition that 
a high percentage of the best man- 
hood does not return from wars, that 
the chances for marriage will at best 
be decreased following this war, con- 
fronts girls with a new kind of deci- 
sion-making. A distaste for orienting 
to a new role manifests itself in be- 
havior that is often far from accepta- 
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ble. An attitude of “get everything out 
of today, tomorrow can’t mean much,” 
needs understanding more than it 
needs adult disapproval or discipline. 

Many times understanding serves 
its purpose infinitely better through 
listening than by telling. We have 
then the gratification of watching 
tense muscles relax, of hearing a high- 
pitched voice grow quieter, of hearing 
the speed of words racing with each 
other to get said slow down to a 
degree which even allows pauses be- 
tween sentences. Finally, through a 
smile, one so counseled almost sighs, 
“Oh, thank you, I feel so much bet- 
ter”; or perhaps, “I just had to talk 
about my decision to someone who 
deesn’t have any feelings about it or 
me.” 

We must see through their eyes and 
fot our own. We must even be ready 
to let ourselves be counseled out of 
their experience. Words of wisdom 
come from one such youthful lieuten- 
ant in naval service. Intermittently 
over the years he had sought counsel, 
ther. out of experience beyond his 
years he wrote: 

You point out the opportunities for 
teaching youth, for building and planning 
You are guiding those you know; teach 
them to be strong, to be willing to fight 
for what they believe in, and teach them 
to believe in themselves. . . . I have become 
a professional soldier. Yet a career pointed 
toward the art of destruction no longer re- 
quires justification. If we lay wastes, they 
are easier to build on. And we destroy that 
which should be destroyed. May the build- 
ing you do after us be strong! 


The Counselor’s Own Problems 


Even with an established reputation 
for understanding, a counselor may 
yet fail in effective counseling today. 
We are ever faced with the grave task 
of making our own evaluations and 
resolving our own conflicts. Recently 
an educator made the statement that 
he finds as great restlessness among 
his teachers as among his students. 

Indecision, frustration, feeble faiths 
among adults are devastatingly con- 
tagious. A reflection of reassurance 
and stability in the midst of a kaleido- 
scopic scene has obvious values. When 
substitute “credit” is given for har- 
vestiny, driving a tractor in volunteer 
farm service, obstacle course training, 
looking after working mothers’ chil- 
dren, in lieu of a traditional curricu- 
lum, the uncertainty of adults about 
relative needs and what constitutes 
prepatgtion for service, leaves its 
mark ff uncertainty upon the youth 
who afe the pawn. 
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Educational Acceleration 


A lad who yet has not more than 
soft down upon his face and only a 
treble voice may have an I.Q. of 160. 
Suddenly he is faced with making a 
decision about college to go or not to 
go at age seventeen. Parents and 
school administrators are equally as 
much, if not more, involved in this 
decision. They must be able to see and 
interpret the many aspects of educa- 
tional acceleration and its possible ef- 
fects upon the person. 

Clear unprejudiced thinking, calm 
behavior under emotional strain, will- 
ingness to change but not too swiftly 
or drastically, vision which holds its 
roots in faith, these are qualifications 
for the balance which needs to char- 
acterize those who do counseling in 
wartime. Personal conflicts are to be 
faced and resolved into relative sta- 
bility in proportion to the demands 
of a more cosmic new order. 

Counseling in wartime is then at 
once the same and different from 
counseling as it has always been. Its 
principles abide but they can be effec- 
tively used only as they are made to 
serve individuals whose thinking and 
acting are under the terrific pressures 
of an altered world. For the achieve- 
ment of counseling, all the skills, in- 
struments, and techniques which an 
applied psychology can offer must be 
coupled with an ever-widening social 
consciousness built upon a_ solid 
framework of knowledge. Further- 
more, for the realization of such 
achievement the counselor approaches 
his task with an understanding heart 
and as the “shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.” 


LASALLE-PERU LEGISLATIVE 
MEETING 





On Friday evening, April 9, the 
Teachers’ Club of the LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School and Junior 
College sponsored a public relations 
dinner meeting to discuss legislation 
affecting the schools. 

Attending the meeting, in addition 
to the faculty members, were the 
local public school superintendents, 
the superintendent of schools of La- 
Salle County, the high-school board 
of education, three of the legislators 
from the thirty-ninth and thirty-sev- 
enth districts, and a representative 
from each of the local civic organiza- 
tions and newspapers, whose active 
support was desired to secure passage 
of the important bills now pending. 
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New developments in many fields of science are coming 





These new booklets will help you 


: teach science while it’s news 


Teachers in elementary schools will want these book- 
























- from the laboratories today. Some must remain secret lets for their own use; in junior and senior high schools 
- until the war is won. Others can be told now, giving us these booklets will be suitable for classroom use. West- 
se glimpses of a changed world after the war. inghouse will be glad to send you, without charge, the 
al These developments are news of the most important quantity you need. 
d kind, but textbooks can’t be printed on a news schedule. Booklets in this series should be given to the pupils, 
x Even under the most favorable conditions, several years not loaned. Each one is revised as rapidly as new dis- 
h must elapse before each new step in science gets into the coveries are made, and copies of the latest edition will be 
=S textbooks and the textbooks attain wide distribution available for each new class. 
rt in the schools. Fill in and mail the coupon to School Service, West- 
k Bridging this gap is one of the functions of Westing- inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 
house School Service. The booklets in the “Little Science Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Series” deal with subjects in which there have been 
recent important advances. Each tells, not the new devel- ° 
opments alone, but the whole story including the latest Wes Ouse 
e Gacoverien. | gen?” Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
‘ qwest FOUR FREE BOOKLETS ARE — 
ir 
Ss School Service, j ; 
0] Evesron me Lirrux Wom Serene aa Poe nem 
(The story of microscopes, including the latest type Electron Please send booklets in the quantities marked to the 
n microscope) address below: 
e EYEs FOR THE LitTLE WorLps 
. Topay’s BEN FRANKLINS ‘Tenay'’s Ban Beene 
- (Even lightning has been harnessed and brought into the ___ STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LrrTLe WorLps 
d laboratory for research ) Tue SturrF Our Wortp Is Mave Or 
's STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WoRLDS Sietee 
r= (Bacteria, molds, and other forms of microscopic life) p= 
, ress 
: Tue SturF Our Wor.p Is Mave OF 
aA (The story of the elements and basic compounds) 
e Booklets are 16 or $2 pages, 514 inches by 7 inches in size, printed in two School 
; colors, The full series will indude 17 volumes. nee 
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A Teacher 


ervice 


Ah. the instance of the Teacher Wel- 
fare Committee, the Division presi- 
dents, and the Finance Committee, 
the Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Education Association has authorized 
the institution of a new department 
in the state headquarters_to be known 
as the Welfare Department. One di- 
vision of this department is to be 
instituted at once and will be known 
as the Division of Placement Service. 

The Placement Service will be 
available to members of the associa- 
tion only. Enrollments may be made 
free of charge except for the cost of 
photographs necessarily used. In the 
event of placement a commission of 
3 percent will be charged. The Place- 
ment Service is designed primarily 
as a service to members, but under- 
lying this is the purpose gradually to 
lift professional standards and service 
through careful placement of teachers 
in Illinois. 

Members desiring to take advan- 
tage of the new service may forward 
their requests for the necessary blanks 
to Dr. Claude E. Vick, Director of 
the Welfare Department, Illinois 
Education Association, 100 East Ed- 
wards Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
School boards and administrators 
wishing nominees for teaching and 
administrative or supervisory posi- 
tions may make application at the 
same Office. 

It is believed that although the 
present shortage of teachers may re- 
duce the number of members seeking 
placement service, there will be many 
members desiring relocation or im- 
provement in position in communities 
other than those readily surveyed 
from the present teaching locale. 

The success of the venture will be 
largely determined by the co-opera- 
tion of the members, both adminis- 
trators and teachers, who see in the 
service an opportunity not only for 
professional advancement but for ed- 
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ucational improvement 
the State-at-large. 

School boards will find the new 
service to be the answer to a long- 
felt need, that of a service that can 
operate with but one purpose in view 
—the economical placement of the 
best candidates for the jobs. 

Dr. Vick’s long service to the 
schools of Illinois, his seven years of 
practical experience in the teacher 
placement field in Illinois, his wide 
acquaintance with the school-board 
members and school people through- 
out the State, together with the high 
esteem in which he is held, insure the 
development of not only a very satis- 
factory placement service for mem- 
bers of the I.E.A. but the develop- 
ment of a valuable Department in the 
state office—that of Welfare. 

As the Welfare Department devel- 
ops the promotion of all welfare activ- 
ities will gradually be centered in it. 
The new I.E.A. Hospital Service and 
the Magazine Subscription Service 
will be administered by the new de- 
partment. It is also possible that ten- 
ure and retirement cases may clear 
through the new office. 

Dr. Vick and his secretary will 
occupy the first floor quarters now 
occupied by the Editorial Depart- 
ment, which department will occupy 
the second floor quarters recently va- 
cated by the Division of Delinquency 
Prevention of the State Department 
of Public Welfare. 

The opening of this fifth depart- 
ment in the I.E.A. office will help to 
round out the association’s program 
of service to the schools and teachers 
of Illinois. Departments making up 
the office organization are now: Ex- 
ecutive, Research, Public Relations, 
Editorial, and Welfare. Each Depart- 
ment has a Director and a Secretary. 
The Research Department has a re- 
search assistant, also. Part-time help 
is employed in all offices. 


throughout 
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Dr. Vick to Direct 
New Welfare Department 


Dr. Claude E. Vick, for the past 
eight years Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has been select- 
ed as Director of the new Department 
of Teacher Welfare of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

Dr. Vick graduated from the two- 
year course at Southern Illinois State 
Normal University at Carbondale, 
Illinois in 1917. He served from 1920 
to 1924 as superintendent of schools 
at Joppa, Illinois, and entered the 
University of Illinois in 1924 for fur- 
ther study. He received his master’s 
degree from this institution in 1924. 

Dr. Vick became a member of the 
staff of McKendree College in 1925. 
During the next nine years he served 
the college as professor of education, 
registrar, fiscal agent, and as director 
of a placement service. 

In 1929, Dr. Vick took up his grad- 
uate work at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, completing his 
doctorate in 1935, at which time he 
became Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois. In this 
office he was charged with the super- 
vision of the Northern District. 

Dr. Vick is fifty years of age, is 
married, and has two children. The 
family is resident in Springfield. 

Dr. Vicks’ training and experience, 
and particularly his seven years of 
placement service and efforts with the 
Illinois Placement Association, should 
cause him to be an excellent Director 
for the new Welfare Department. 
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PERSONAL LOANS 


No endorsers needed—Repay in small monthly instalments 


RE YOU going to need extra funds in 

order to pay all your summer ex- 

penses? Would a check for $50, $100 or 
more be a help to you? 

Many school teachers get money 
help at Household at this time of the 
year. Any teacher with a steady posi- 
tion can borrow simply and privately. 
If there is no Household office in your 
city, you may obtain the money you 
need entirely by mail. 

No security needed 
You need no security of any kind to 
borrow from Household. We lend 
merely on your promise to repay. It 
is never necessary to ask friends or 
relatives to act as endorsers and at no 
time do we question friends or school 
authorities about your credit. You 





LOCALLY MANAGED 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 


in 15 Illinois Cities 


CuicaGo—2nd Fl., GaLespurG—3rdFi., 


may borrow on your own signature, 
in a simple, private transaction. 


Choose your own payment plan 


You may repay your loan in monthly 
instalments arranged to fit your own 
pocketbook. We have many payment 
plans for you to choose from. We 
charge only for the actual time you 
have the money. The sooner you repay 
the less your loan costs. So it is wise 
to take no longer to repay than you 
really need. 

Suppose you borrow $100 and repay 
in six monthly instalments of $18.48 
each. You repay a total of $110.88. 
The cost of your loan is just $10.88. 
The cost of a $50 loan repaid in six 
monthly instalments of $9.24 each is 
only $5.44. Is the convenience of get- 
ting a $50 loan quickly and privately 
worth $5.44 to you? Payments in the 
table include ail charges. You pay noth- 
ing more. Charges are at Household’s 
rate of 3% per month on that part of 


a balance not exceeding $100 and 244% 
per month on that part of a balance in 
excess of $100.This is less than themaxi- 
mum authorized by the Illinois Small 
Loan Law on loans of more than $100. 


Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
send the coupon for full information 
about getting your loan by mail. 


Helping consumers in wartime 


How to plan family spending is a sub- 
ject which has interested us for a long 
time. To help people get more from 
their incomes we have published a 
series of practical booklets on buying 
and budgeting. Families are now find- 
ing these booklets particularly helpful 
in stretching their dollars in wartime. 
Home economics teachers have wel- 
comed the material for use as study 
and reference texts. We hope you will 
write or ask for full information about 
the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 

















253 Conway Bidg.., Bank of Gales- 


111W. Washington 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat.Bk.Bidg. 
Phone 3-8871 


AuRoRA— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bldg., Aurora 8445 


BLOOMINGTON— 5th 
Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bidg., Phone 4765 


CHAMPAIGN—4th F1., 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 5114 


Decatur—4th Fi., 
Citizens Building. 
Phone 5277 

East St. Louis—2nd 
Fl., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East6738 


Freerort—3rd FI., 
State Bank Bldg., 
Mais. 137 


burg Bldg 
6226 Main 


Jourt—3rd Floor, 


RialtoTheater Bidg.. 


Phone Joliet 6184 


Mouine— 4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
Moline 1464 


Psoria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg.., 
Phone 4-5177 

RockFrorD—6th Fi., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 

SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 


Myers Building. 
Phone 5765 


Ont. 7110 


Call at or phone the nearest Housebold office or 


mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotia- 


tions can be completed by mail. 

















CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 3 4 6 8 10 12 
payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 13.07 |$ 885 | $ 6.73 
50 26.15 17.69 13.46 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 | $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 39.22 26.54 20.20 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 52.29 35.38 26.93 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 65.30 44.18 33.63 23.08 17.81 14.66 12.56 
150 78.31 52.98 40.31 27.66 21.34 17.55 15.04 
200 104.32 70.53 53.66 36.78 28.36 23.31 19.96 
250 130.28 88.08 66.97 45.89 35.37 29.06 24.87 
300 156.23 105.62 80.29 55.00 42.36 34.80 29.76 




















WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in full, if payments are made 
on schedule. Total cost will be reduced if payments are made ahead of schedule. Pay 
ments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 
© month on that part of a balance not exceeding 
100, and 244% per month on that part of a bal 
ance in excess of $100. 


iLL. sICH 


ONE LS 


PRESIDENT HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 








HOUSEHC 


PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 





OLD FINANCE 


y ESTABLISHED 1878 


FREE soox.er ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon whether 
you wish an immediate loan 
or not. You never know when 
this information will come 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 
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Household Finance Corporation IES 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free out your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher Loan 


on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 

Wi nc ivdccccccdectsoteccdcesecccnducconudesiwebesqasandecces = 
RR icc cna cknseepedectietedesccédbastpherdeas ogeabecdcugesess 
GID. oi vin kn 06b00d6k ccgednescccesescancdbbcn nenedecttenceseness 
Amount I wish to borrow $.......6.000-008 Oe csetedecsesesas Months 
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THIS little BAG 


WENT FOR A TRIP 


This BIG Bag 
Stayed Home // 


Mere room means more 
comfort for you when you 
a 
travel. The less baggage you 
carry the less space it will U 
occupy. Nowadays, when 





THIS IS THE WAY TO 


PROTECT 
YOUR LUGGAGE: 


the transportation of war- 
workers and military per- 
sonnel is so vital, it’s more 
important than ever to con- 
serve space. There are other 
advantages, too, in traveling 
“‘light’’—less delay, less con- 
fusion in handling baggage 
and less chance of you mis- 
placing your luggage. Here's 
a tip—when you buy your 
bus ticket ask for an identi- 
fication tag; write your name 
For latest, up-to-the-minute 
travel information, 
call your local agent. 


on the tag plainly and attach 
it to the handle of your bag. 
It’s wise to do this even if 


you check your bag enroute. 
* 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


419 West Second Street, Wichita, Kansas 
6th and Main Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 
185 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


UNITED 
STATES 





Member, National 
Trailways Bus System 
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Employment Stabilization 
and the Teacher 


A number of developments in the 
area of employment stabilization 
should be noted by all teachers. 

Education is classified as an essen- 
tial activity, and so teachers are 
subject to the controls of the War 
Manpower Commission governing 
employment stabilization. 

Just what these controls are, is 
somewhat difficult to define as we go 
to press, for according to an. an- 
nouncement of Chairman McNutt of 
the War Manpower Commission, 
through the public press, a regional 
Employment Stabilization plan to in- 
clude Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana 
is just now in process of development 
in the Chicago regional WMC office 
headed by William H. Spencer, and 
is to be announced within a few days. 

Chairman McNutt is quoted as say- 
ing that under this plan no man or 
woman employed in an essential ac- 
tivity will be permitted to change to 
another essential job without first ob- 
taining a release from his employer 
or the local office of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. This restriction will 
apply whether the change involves 
the same rate of pay, higher pay, or 
lower pay. 

The regional plan will not conflict 
with stabilization programs already 
in force in local areas within the 
region. Such local plans in Illinois 
now operate in the Springfield-Deca- 
tur area, embracing thirteen central 
Illinois counties, the Rockford area, 
the Joliet-Fox River area, and the 
Calumet area, and completion of such 
stabilization agreements in the Dan- 
ville and the LaSalle-Rock Falls- 
Sterling areas is recently announced 
in the newspapers. Teachers within 
any of these areas should consult the 
United States Employment Service of- 
fice nearest to them or the area office 
of WMC for the local regulations. 

The effect of the new regional plan 
will be to ease the situation for all 
workers in essential activities, in- 
cluding teachers, as it has existed 
under Chairman McNutt’s War Man- 
power order of April 18. This order 
prevents changes of position for high- 
er pay by essential workers except 
those in local employment stabiliza- 
tion areas, where local regulations ap- 
ply, and makes no provision for re- 
lease of the worker by his employer 
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or the Employment Service. Only 
after thirty days unemployment is the 
worker free to accept a position at 
higher pay than he received in his 
last employment. Strictly interpreted 
this would make it impossible for 
teachers to accept summer employ- 
ment if the rate of pay was higher 
than the teaching salary during the 
thirty-day period immediately follow- 
ing the closing of the school year. 

However, teachers are to be en- 
couraged to take summer employment 
according to an announcement of 
Dean William H. Spencer, Chicago 
regional WMC director. In a com- 
munication to the director of the 
Springfield-Decatur area he stated: 

School teachers need have no fear that 
if they take summer jobs, they wlil be 
“frozen” in those jobs. . . . School teachers 
should be encouraged to take summer jobs, 
either in essential activities or in activities 
which are locally needed, and they will 
have no trouble in going back to their 
schoolroom desks next September. Teachers 
may be considered as employed persons 
who are working in their spare time in 
some other activity. Their full-time, regu- 
lar job is teaching. . . . Naturally, a teacher 
taking summer work expects to devote his 
full time to teaching, which would be on a 
full-time basis again next fall. 

Since it appears that every Illinois 
teacher soon will be subject to the 
regulations of either a local stabiliza- 
tion plan or of the recently announced 
Illinois - Wisconsin - Indiana regional 
plan, the conclusions of the National 
Education Association’s Research Di- 
vision as to the effect of the regula- 
tions of such stabilization plans upon 
teachers will be of interest. -The 
N.E.A. release from which the follow- 
ing is quoted was dated April 20. 
Nothing that has appeared since, 
however, suggests that the situation 
will be materially changed. 

In areas where employment stabilization 
plans are now in operation . . . usually a 
teacher (or other school employe) may not 
change from one school system to another 
during the school year unless (a) he is re- 
leased from his present contract by the 
board of education, or (b) he is given per- 
mission to change employers by the local 
office of the U. S. Employment service. . . . 

In essence, then, the local employment 
stabilization plans tend to hold teachers 
with their present employing boards for the 
contract period, or in the case of teachers 
under tenure, for the school year. Shifts to 
better paying positions within the school 
system are possible. Shifts to better paying 
positions outside of the present school sys- 
tem, if these changes contribute to the war 
effort in the opinion of local or regional 
manpower officials, can be made if present 
employer gives a release called a “certificate 
of availability.” 
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@ Teachers wear no glamorous uniforms as they perform 
their services for the nation. No spotlight of wartime 
fervor seeks them out. 


But they, too, are a “task force.” Theirs is a distin- 
guished service, without which these United States 
could not march forward. The teachers’ role in the 
surge toward new and brighter horizons is of immeasur- 
able importance. 

Great Northern Railway, which so often has been 
travel host to America’s teachers, salutes them for devo- 
tion to duty. 

E. H. MOOT, Gen. Agent, Pass'r Dept. 


Great Northern Railway 
Field Bidg., 142 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


belween CHICAGO * ST. PAUL © MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE * TACOMA ® PORTLAND 
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CREDIT FOR SERVICE MEN 
(Continued from page 262) 


for validity of exercise, that is, whether 
each exercise is a fairly valid measure 
of the objective it is supposed to test. 

On the basis of these criticisms the 
examination is revised once more and 
where possible is given another tryout 
with school or college groups. It is 
then available for use by the Armed 
Forces Institute. 


Interpreting Results 
of Field Examinations 


It should be noted that the Institute 


does not propose to dictate to the edu- 
cational institution the amount of 
credit to be granted. The Institute 
submits to the educational institution 
a record of the examination results. 

It is possible for the educational 
institution to interpret these results in 
several ways. The examinations have 
been constructed to yield part-scores 
so that it is possible to report, for ex- 
ample, that the soldier can solve sim- 
ple linear equations, knows the impor- 
tant technical terms in algebra but 
cannot solve simultaneous linear equa- 





NM day itd ScENIC TRAVEL! © 


To a boy on leave, home's the most beautiful place on earth 
a with the service ribbons and the ditty-bag full of trinkets 


from 
heart-warming of Greybo 


ripoli... you've earned your leave! Carrying you 
$ many wartime j 


is the most 
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But it’s only a small fraction of Greyhound’s present-day service to 
America. This same boy in navy-blue took his first trip to examination 
center by bus...his dad takes the bus every day to the bomber plant... his 
sister rides Greyhound to the school she teaches. More le go — 
direct to war plants, military camps, shipyards, air elds navy bases, 
farm centers than by any other public transportation. 


Teachers and all others who travel this year can greatly aid transportation 
by planning their trips before or after the mid-summer rush— y Boing 
on mid-week days—by taking as little baggage as possible. This way 
you'll help Greyhound to help America. 


ap ~ Onl 


GREYHOUND 
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tions. This descriptive method is often 
useful in deciding whether the soldier 
is ready to go on with intermediate 
algebra and can be given credit for 
first semester algebra. 

In many cases it will be possible to 
report the results in comparative 
terms, that is, in terms of the per- 
centile rank for students who are 
completing this course in school or 
college. This may help an individual 
school or college to decide whether 
to allow credit and how much. 

Finally, it is possible for the school 
or college to obtain copies of one of 
the alternate forms of the test and by 
giving the test to its own students to 
determine whether the score made by 
the soldier is comparable to scores 
made by the students in the local 
school or college. By means of one or 
more of these three methods it should 
be possible for a school or college to 
use the results of the field examina- 
tions effectively. 


Tests of Educational Development 

The third type of tests constructed 
by the examination staff includes the 
tests of general educational develop- 
ment. The direction of the construc- 
tion of these tests is in the hands of 
Professor E. F. Lindquist of the State 
University of Iowa. Two batteries 
have been developed, one for the high- 
school level and the other for the col- 
lege level. They have been prepared 
for immediate use in the placement 
of casualties returning to educational 
institutions. 

The tests include the kinds of exer- 
cises in the several subject fields 
which have proved to be good pre- 
dictors of further success in these 
fields. The items in science, social sci- 
ence, and literature are in the form 
of reading and interpretation exer- 
cises. The reading material has been 
so chosen and the exercises so con- 
structed that they require a good deal 
of basic knowledge and vocabulary in 
the subject field as well as ability to 
analyze and synthesize the reading 
matter presented for the student suc- 
cessfully to answer the questions. 

The items in English composition 
include not only some relating to me- 
chanics but also require the student 
to make choices involving clarity, or- 
ganization and taste in language. 

This placement battery should prove 
particularly useful for members of the 
armed forces who have been out of 
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school for some time but who have 
had a good many educational experi- 
ences since leaving school. When it is 
recalled that the members of this Army 
on the average have a much better 
education than the soldiers in the last 
war—tenth grade median as compared 
with a sixth grade median—when it is 
remembered that a larger proportion 
of the soldiers in this Army are high- 
school graduates than had graduated 
from the eighth grade in the last war, 
it is clear that there will be need for 
finding a basis for appropriate place- 
ment of many persons at advanced 
high-school and college levels. 


Standardization Program 


These tests of educational develop- 
ment are now being standardized on a 
very carefully selected sample of edu- 
cational institutions, chosen so as to 
be highly representative of the coun- 
try at large. The almost universal co- 
operation of every institution asked 
to participate in the standardization 
program will assure the most adequate 
set of norms ever developed. Hence, 
the results of the tests of educational 
development should be easy to inter- 
pret by both high schools and col- 
leges, particularly since the norms 
will be available by geographical re- 
gions and by types of institutions. 

The fourth type of test will be of 
use only in certain individual cases. 
These are tests constructed specific- 
ally to measure the soldier's compe- 
tence in certain highly technical fields 
of special military importance, such 
as ultra-high frequency electronics. 
These tests are given to the men and 
women who complete the training 
courses in these fields and wish to use 
the examination results as evidence 
of competence when candidates for 
commissions. 

Some colleges and universities are 
also using the results of these exam- 
inations in the case of former students 
who are candidates for degrees. The 
results serve as evidence of attainment 
in the student’s major field or as an 
elective course. 


Values of the Testing Program 


This brief description of the work 
of the examinations staff for the 
United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute should suggest the possible values 
of this program in facilitating smooth 
transition from military to civilian 
life. Not only may the examination 
results be of value to employers who 
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want to know about the soldier’s com- 
petence in some field like auto me- 
chanics, accounting, or mathematics, 
but they should be helpful in educa- 
tional guidance. They should be use- 
ful in determining the appropriate 
placement of the student in school or 
college. They should assist the school 
or college to arrive at an estimate of 
credit to be allowed for educational 
achievement while in military service. 

A large proportion of our youth 
have had their education interrupted 
in order to serve their country. The 
success of this country as a democracy 





largely depends-upon the educational 
level of its citizens. If we can develop 
a plan which will encourage men and 
women in the armed forces to con- 
tinue their education when they re- 
turn from the war, a plan which gives 
them fair credit and places them at 
a point where they do not duplicate 
previous learning nor find themselves 
floundering in new and too difficult 
work, a large part of this group 
whose education has been interrupted 
may have a chance to complete it. 
This is an important contribution to 
our national life. 


Now Auailalle! 


ARITHMETIC READINESS 


PART ONE and PART TWO 


Two New Activity Textbooks by Lennes, Rogers, and Traver 
Containing Fascinating Material That Gets Children Off to a 


| Good Start in Arithmetic. 








% ARITHMETIC READINESS, 
PART I and PART II, provides new 
and attractive number work for begin- 
ners, teaches number concepts, and 
arithmetic vocabulary, and provides for 
mastering the 100 addition and subtrac- 
tion facts. 


ST 
Illustrated READINESS 
by 
MILO 
WINTER 





| 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


preceded by ARITHMETIC READINESS—Parts | and I! 
provides a complete program jor Grades 1 to 8 by the same authors 


% LEARNING ARITHMETIC 
is a popular new series that simplifies 
the teaching and learning of arithmetic, 
and raises standards in both fundamen- 
tals and problem solving. It is noted 


The adoption of 
LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC is 
insurance that your 
standards of arith- 
metic achievement 
will be raised. 


Write for 
Further 


Information 


for its Prevention of Weaknesses Plan 
based on clear initial learning of one 
step at a time; abundant, easy habit- 
forming practice ; adequate testing; and 


worthwhile maintenance practice. 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 


CHICAGO 
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Child Labor in Wartim 


as LABOR is on the increase. Illegal employment, both 
part-time and full-time, is mounting at an alarming rate. 
The number of school drop-outs is equally shocking. One 
Chicago high school reports drop-outs to the tune of three 
and four every day. Juvenile delinquency, educations 
nipped in the bud, and hazards to physical and mental 
health of our children are the inevitable results. It would 
seem that any comprehensive survey of the problem 
should first ask, “Why are youngsters taking jobs?” 
“What kinds of jobs are they taking?” “What are the 
effects of such jobs?” “What can we do about it?” 

Apparently there are as many reasons for youngsters 
leaving school to take jobs as there are jobs available. 
The tempo of the times is fast. Everyone feels an urge 
to do “something” for the war effort. School now doesn’t 
seem to be a very exciting place to be nor can the average 
student feel that he is making a contribution comparable 
to that his brother in the Marines on Guadalcanal is 
making. 

There seems to be a lot of “big dough” floating around. 
He wants to cut himself in on some of it. He is excited 
by the attractiveness of not depending on the folks for 
spending money. Perhaps the major source of income in 
the family has been cut off and there is a real economic 
need for the child to do his part. Maybe he feels that 
now is the time to get good experience for a job later, 





TEACHERS of ART and 
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Schools can do a vital job in see- 
ing to it that there is a wise use 
of children in this wartime era 


since employers are willing to hire at so young an age. 
These are some of the countless leave-school-to-go-to- 
work incentives. 

There seem to be no holds barred on types of work 
into which youngsters are going—stores, farms, factories, 
service establishments, recreation halls, and so on. They 
are taking jobs as clerks, waiters and waitresses, ship- 
ping clerks, pin boys in bowling alleys, messengers, ushers 
—almost any job within the scope of their physical pos- 
sibilities, 

Those of us who are concerned about illegal child labor 
and its effects see all about us the more obvious or dra- 
matic results. These are the physical losses suffered and 
in many cases the turn toward juvenile delinquency. A 
young fifteen-year-old boy lost his life as a result of 
illegal employment in a down-state Illinois macaroni fac- 
tory. It is not uncommon for boys to suffer badly bruised 
fingers as a result of working as pin boys in bowling 
alleys. One boy in that business earned a badly bruised 
toe. Bowling alleys in Illinois seem to be the most flagrant 
offenders in the illegal employment of youngsters. The 
Illinois Department of Labor reports that 90 percent of 
all child labor violations in 1942 in this State were in 
bowling alleys ! 

We have cited a few of the more apparent results. But 
what about the repercussions of an education frustrated 
when it has shown signs of promise? Won’t these same 
youngsters who are so eager to leave school to become 
part of that more “exciting” life turn on us and reproach 
us for what we allowed them to do? Won’t they say, “You 
should have warned us. How could we know that never 
graduating from high school or college could mean so 
much ? How could we realize the difficulty of getting any- 
where without a proper education?” Won't they point to 
us saying, “It was your duty to have told us?” 

Schools can do a vital job in seeing to it that there is 
a wise use of children in this wartime era. In some cases 
the curriculum can be made more vital. In others where 
the youngsters are determined to work, a shifting of sched- 
ule may be made so that they can supplement their school 
work with a part-time job. Such a job need not be harm- 
ful or unwise. Perhaps it may stimulate the child to in- 
creased endeavor in school and often can give him valu- 
able vocational training, provided that such work is care- 
fully and intelligently supervised and doesn’t act as a 
substitute for school attendance. 

As we find ourselves in the midst of the greatest de- 
struction and chaos man has ever known, we say to our- 
selves with determination, “We must not let this happen 
again.” But how can we prevent it? The establishment 
and maintenance of a permanent peace depends on a 
leadership and citizenry informed and enlightened—one 
fully aware of its responsibilities. Do we have the right 
to deny the post-war world its full share of intelligent 
citizens? “Children bear the promise of a better world.” 
Let’s stop this senseless exploitation !—Frances Kaur- 
MAN, Executive Secretary, Illinois Child Labor Com- 
mittee 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Dass DAVE: 

Many of our schools have already 
closed, and others will close soon. 
This brings many thoughts to mind. 
In the first place, unless our members 
have been organized properly their ef- 
forts in behalf of pending legislation 
will come to an end with the closing 
of school. We must organize things 
locally to the end that the Divisions 
and the state office will know who are 
the people to “carry on” the legislative 
effort until July first, if necessary. Or- 
dinarily, the last few days and weeks 
of the legislative effort are most im- 
portant. Unfortunately, at that time 
we have our schools closed and our 
members dispersed. 


Teacher’s Summer Employment 


The second thought that comes to 
mind is that pertaining to thousands 
of teachers who patriotically and prac- 
tically will seek and find employment 
in wartime industries, business, agri- 
culture, and governmental service. 
Many of these teachers will experi- 
ence greatly increased income as com- 
pared with their teaching salaries. 
Many will find that they have hereto- 
fore unexercised abilities which ex- 
press themselves to the advantage of 
the employer and employee alike. New 
interests may develop. These together 
with the monetary returns may cause 
many good teachers to hesitate about 
returning to their teaching positions 
in the fall. 

It is at this juncture that the teach- 
er-employee should do some careful 
thinking. I often think of your own 
experiences of last summer, Dave. 
You found yourself in a modern war 
industry. You received wages exceed- 
ing your school salary. Your natural 
mechanical knack and interest ex- 
pressed themselves in innovations 
which saved time and costs for your 
employer. You were offered full-time 
employment at greater return than 
that you would receive under your 
school salary schedule. There were in- 
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dications of promotions in the near 
future to positions of responsibility 
and still higher financial return. And 
you elected to come back to school ! 

You told me that a basic and con- 
tinuing interest in your school job to- 
gether with the tenure in position 
which it provided and fair security in 
retirement prompted your decision to 
stay by the schools. You, furthermore, 
indicated that the sheer mechanism of 
factory work would be unsatisfactory 
to you over a long period of time. You 
experienced far greater satisfaction in 
your daily service to persons in school 
rather than to cold machines in the 
factory. You enjoyed the regularity of 
hours but not the regimen with which 
they operated. Finally, you concluded 
that you could make a more substan- 
tial contribution toward winning the 
war and insuring the future by return- 
ing to the old school job. 

I sincerely hope, Dave, that thou- 
sands of our teachers who, like you, 
find employment during the summer, 
will return again to the schools in the 
fall, broadened by the experiences 
which summertime employment 
brings, happy to have been of assist- 
ance to the wartime effort during the 
summer, and more happy to re-inter- 
pret it and promote it in school and 
community during the school year. 

I think also of thousands of young 
men and women who now will expe- 
rience summer employment at high 
wages—wages which may tempt them 
to forsake further education in behalf 
of continued employment. I hope they 
will not spend their great income rash- 
ly. Increasing juvenile delinquency al- 
ready reflects upon some of our youth 
the effect of employment at high 
wages. If the young people could be 
caused to realize the importance of 
such action to their future happiness 
and security, they would invest much 
of this wartime return in government 
bonds. 

I think also of the thousands of 
young men who now leave our schools 
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to enter our military forces. They are 
a fine lot. I have made many inquiries 
among the military relative to their 
evaluation of the product of the mod- 
ern school, and I am _ enthusiastic 
about the responses received. I am 
told that our former pupils are gen- 
erally adroit, imaginative, and re- 
sourceful. Nearly half of white selec- 
tees are high-school graduates or bet- 
ter, whereas in the first World War 
four-fifths had not gone beyond 
eighth-grade graduation. Their basic 
knowledge, attitudes, and social out- 
look are a credit to our schools and 
their knowledge of history, geogra- 
phy, and the sciences is most helpful. 

The shortcomings in mathematics, 
physics, etc., really are not basic short- 
comings at all. The military reports 
that short refresher and reorientation 
courses in these areas quickly bring 
the desired responses. 

Physically, our boys are quick and 
wiry. They are two inches taller and 
ten pounds heavier than their prede- 
cessors in the first World War. The 
soft, dissipated Americans the Ger- 
mans expected to deal with quickly 
and easily, suddenly present them- 
selves as a race of sturdy near-giants. 


Why They Return to Teaching 


Our boys, too, are generally cour- 
teous, friendly, and helpful. To these 
fine boys we say, “Congratulations 
and Godspeed. May you quickly ac- 
complish your great tasks and return 
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to us safely, ready to continue your 
studies and efforts in behalf of a bet- 
ter, happier world.” 

It is because of these boys, Dave, 
and future thousands of boys and girls 
like them, that you and our fellow- 
teachers return to the classrooms and 
schools. It is because of them that our 
association has for ninety years la- 
bored for educational improvement 
in illinois and will continue to do so 
for years to come. The I.E.A., like the 
teachers it represents, will labor con- 
sistently, if not dramatically, for the 
finer values which must not suffer the 
casualties of war if the period which 
follows war is to be worthy of living. 
Don’t work too hard this summer. 

Yours truly, 
Irv 


Chicago Legislative Meeting 

More than four hundred Chicago 
teachers met with their legislators to 
consider pending school legislation in 
a luncheon conference at the LaSalle 
Hotel on Saturday, April 10. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the Public Rela- 
tions committee of the Chicago Divi- 
sion of the I.E.A., Miss Marian 
Smith, chairman. 

Lieutenant Governor Hugh Cross 
was the principal speaker at the con- 
ference. Lieutenant-Governor Cross 
did not discuss specific legislation then 
pending before the General Assembly. 
He stated that he preferred to follow 
the advice of the Illinois Education 
Association in matters of school leg- 
islation. The Lieutenant-Governor 
spoke regarding post-war considera- 
tions affecting government, industry, 
and society in general. 

Mr. William Spurgin, legislative 
chairman of the Chicago Division of 
the I.E.A., analyzed the effect upon 
the public schools and teachers of 
Chicago of the major school bills. 

Mr. Irving Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, demonstrated that adjust- 
ments in local finance whereby school 
support was increased 100 percent 
during World War I were not possi- 
ble now because of high total tax 
rates. He concluded that only through 
increased State aid, and possibly Fed- 
eral aid, can present educational of- 
ferings be maintained. 

Chicago teachers were seated by 
Senatorial Districts and had as their 
guests representatives and senators 
from their respective districts —B.I1.G. 
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Headquarters Office of Northern Illinois Hospital Service, Inc. 
Rockford, Illinois 


Hospital Service 
Memberships Roll In 


The return to the I.E.A. headquar- 
ters office of several hundred individ- 
ual applications for membership in 
the Springfield Division of the North- 
ern Illinois Hospital Service several 
days in advance of the deadline for 
individual returns and well in ad- 
vance of the deadline for Division re- 
turns, indicates that this service meets 
a need of the membership for low- 
cost hospital service. 

This plan was accepted by the 
I.E.A. Board of Directors for presen- 
tation to the membership after careful 
consideration of a number of plans, 
because of the liberal benefits and low 
cost it afforded. 

The idea of this I.E.A. membership 
service had its inception with the sub- 
committee on Credit Unions and 
Group Insurance of the Teacher Wel- 
fare Committee. 

In forty-five months of operation 
the Northern Illinois Hospital Ser- 
vice has insured more than 100,000 
individuals. Also holding contracts 
with the Springfield Division, through 
which I.E.A. memberships clear, are 
4,000 employes of the state of Illinois. 
The staff and employes of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois have adopted this ser- 
vice and are now enrolling. 

Mr. W. N. Armstrong, manager of 
Northern Illinois Hospital Service, 
provided this interesting data on hos- 
pitalization experience : every two and 
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five tenths seconds some individual is 
committed to a hospital in the United 
States. The average stay is nine and 
one-half days. Women and children 
receive 80 percent of all hospital care. 





American Education Week 
Observance Planned 


A state-wide committee to plan 
American Education Week activities 
for Hlinois will meet at I.E.A. head- 
quarters on May 24, 1943. The fol- 
lowing will be represented : 

American Legion, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, Illinois State 
Council of Defense, Illinois County Super- 
intendents Association. 

The plan to create such a commit- 
tee originated with a Public Relations 
subcommittee on American Education 
Week, with J. A. Mann, Shelbyville, 
chairman. The subcommittee met at 
[.E.A. headquarters on April 30, 1943 
and approved suggestions to be put 
before the state-wide committee. 
These include an appointed hour to be 
observed simultaneously in all Illinois 
schools, a request that the Governor 
issue an Education Week proclama- 
tion, radio programs over stations with 
state-wide coverage, and local observ- 
ances by participating organizations. 
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LEGISLATION PERKS UP 
(Continued from page 268) 


Senate Education Committee. The I.E.A. 
supports wartime emergency certification as 
provided in H.B. 28. 

*S.B. 66, Howell, provides a minimum 
wage of $100 for teachers. In Senate Edu- 
cation Committee. 

S.B. 87, Downing and Howell, defers 
operation of Seven-Pupil Law until July 1, 
1945. On third reading in Senate. 

*S.B. 89, Downing, eliminates require- 
ment that payment of costs of resident pu- 
pils’ transportation in non-high school dis- 
tricts must be authorized by referendum. In 
Committee on Efficiency and Economy. 

*S.B. 107, Luckey and Howell, provides 
increased distributive funds. In Senate Edu- 
cation Committee. 

*S.B. 108, (same sponsors as S.B. 107), 
the distributive fund appropriation bill. In 
Senate Education Committee. 

S.B. 109-114, Downing, Collins, and Lyons, 
change the names of the State teachers col- 
leges to State colleges. In Senate Education 
Committee. 

S.B.182-186, 189, 195, Barr and Marovitz, 
bring old laws up-to-date in respect to titles 
of officials, state boards, etc. With Gov- 
ernor. 

*S.B. 199, Crisenberry, provides for the 
board appointment of persons to board va- 
cancies to complete unexpired terms. In 
House Education Committee. 

*S.B. 200, Flagg, authorizes the creation 
of nursery schools and the use of Federal 
funds to maintain them. On third reading in 
House. 

*S.B. 206, Daley, provides for the pre- 
adjudication of tax levies in Chicago and 
Cook County. On first reading in House. 

S.B. 210, Paddock, allows any high- 
school district without a building to tuition 
pupils to other high schools. In House Edu- 
cation Committee. 

S.B. 223, Flagg, requires teachers’ in- 
stitutes to be held on “non-school” days. 
Senate Education Committee. 

*S.B. 236, Howell and Paddock, which as 
introduced appropriated $1,062,000 for pupil 
transportation during the next biennium, 
has been reduced by amendment to $1,020,- 
000. On third reading in Senate. 

*S.B. 237, Howell and Paddock, covers a 
transportation appropriation deficiency for 
the biennium ending in 1941 in amount of 
$105,000, and deficiency for the present bi- 
ennium of $177,000. On third reading in 
Senate. 

S.B. 239, Paddock, provides that county 
superintendents shall hold elections to trans- 
fer territory to and from non-high school 
districts when petitioned by at least 50, or 
20 percent, of the electors of each district 
involved. On third reading in*Senate. 

S.B. 243-244, Searcy, provide for organ- 
ization of county and multiple county public 
health departments. On third reading in 
Senate. 

*S.B. 253, Clyde Lee, provides a 5 cent 
tax rate separate from other taxes where 
free textbooks are provided by referendum. 
In Senate Education Committee. 


NEW BILLS 


S.B. 268, Collins (by request), provides 
that at least one-half of those signing a 
petition to establish a community high 
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school must reside in non-high terri- 
tory. In Senate Committee on Elections. 

*S.B. 277, 278, 279, Butler and Hubbard, 
provide that a state convention of any po- 
litical party may adopt a resolution for or 
against a proposal to amend the Constitu- 
tion and that the party circle method may 
be used in voting for or against the amend- 
ment ; also indicate position on the ballot in 
which proposal and arguments shall be 
printed. These bills are part of Gateway 
Amendment program. In Senate Committee 
on Judiciary. 

S.B. 288, Peters, authorizes Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction: to co-operate with 
Federal Government in programs to pro- 
mote the health, education, and welfare of 
children. In Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

S.B. 294, Peters, e¢ al, creates a com- 
mission for the purpose of making a sur- 
vey of the higher educational facilities and 
resources in this State, both public and 
private. In Senate Committee on Education. 

S.B. 322, Keane, provides that school dis- 
tricts of more than 65,000 and less than 
100,000 population may, by a majority vote 
of those voting on the proposal, have a dis- 
trict treasurer. In Senate Committee on 
Education. 

S.J.R. 18, Daley, proposes to amend Sec. 
2 of Article XIV (the amending Section) 
of the Constitution to provide that if a pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution shall re- 
ceive a majority of the votes cast on the 
proposal, it shall become a part of the Con- 
stitution. Provides also that the Legisiature 
may not propose amendments to more than 
three articles at the same session and may 
not propose different amendments to the 
same article oftener than once in four years. 
In Senate Executive Committee. 

S.B. 336, Daley, amends Sec. 15% of the 
old Election Code to provide that the pro- 
posed amendment to Sec. 2 of Article XIV 
of the Constitution (S.J.R. 18 above) shall 
be submitted to the voters at the general 
election in November, 1944. Provides also 
that the proposition shall be stated “For 
the Proposed Amendment to Sec. 2 of 
Article XIV of the Constitution,” and that 
each ballot shall be counted as a vote for 
the proposition unless the voter shall have 
struck out the printed words with pen or 
pencil. In Senate Committee on Elections. 

The Daley resolution and bill do not sub- 


scribe to the ILE.A. Gateway Amendment ’ 


proposals, which emphasize the “party- 
circle” rather than the “scratching” method, 
and which emphasize Section-by-Section 
amendments as opposed to the amendment 
of Articles. The I.E.A. plan is reflected in 
S.B. 277, 278, and 279 by Senators Butler 
and Hubbard. 


HOUSE BILLS 


*H.B. 28, Edwards, provides wartime 
emergency certification of teachers. Law. 

*H.B. 50, Edwards, allows pupil who will 
attain age of six years by December 1 to 
enroll at beginning of term. On first read- 
ing in Senate. 

H.B. 51, Edwards, bases distribution of 
State School Fund upon enrollments. In 
House Committee on Education. 

H.B. 54, Holten, allows payment by any 
teacher of maximum of $100 a year to 
teacher retirement fund. In House Educa- 
tion Committee. 
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FOR THE “K. P.’ 


N CHICAGO’S near southwest side 
there’s a place that is as busy as a 
bargain basement on sale day. Itis “North 
Western's” Wood Street Terminal Potato 
Yard. 


The area might well be called the distrib- 
uting center for the “Four F's” —Fighting 
Foods for Fighting Forces. Not only is it 
the world’s largest potato yard; it is also 
a depot for other vegetables—onions, cab- 
bages, rutabagas. But their stay is brief. 
America and her uniformed boys must be 
fed—and soon a generous share of these 
foods is transferred to camps to become 
wholesome, tasty “chow.” 


America’s fighting forces are the best fed 
in the world. “North Western’s” job, as 
well as that of all other American rail- 
roads, is to help keep them so. Trainloads 
of food follow them wherever they go— 
a swift, uninterrupted movement o fmeats, 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products. Even 
the “hot dogs’’ that made the hazardous 
trip to the African Front might well have 
begun the first leg of their journey on a 
“North Western” train. 


The transportation of food is only one of 
“North Western's” war jobs. Moving men 
is another; hauling weapons and the 
materials from which they are made, still 
another. We are eager and proud to serve. 
But the extent to which we can do our job 
depends largely on our ability to obtain an 
adequate supply of materials to keep our 
equipment in perfect condition. 


Uncle Sam always comes first. When he 
commands, we obey. 





CHICAGO and 
NORTH WESTERN 
LINE 


SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND 
PEACE FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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oO 
Association 


The agencies listed below are members of this As- 
sociation. When you deal with them you know the 
- high professional standards to which this group sub- 
scribes will guarantee you the best of service. The 
technique developed by these agency managers dur- 
ing many years is at your disposal. 


National 


These agencies have dedicated themselves to the 
preservation of our educational system during and 
after the war emergency. Their work in maintain- 
ing high standards has caused much favorable com- 
ment. Schools must continue. 


School officials seeking teachers will find real co- 





o 
Teachers’ Agencies 


operation from these managers. Their experience 
and understanding of teaching conditions will assure 
you of intelligent and discrimimating recommenda- 
tions. 

Teachers seeking positions will benefit from their 
intimate knowledge of and acquaintance with edu- 
cational institutions and officials. They are experts 
in placement, who work with colleges and universi- 
ties as efficiently as with secondary and elementary 
schools. The head of the W.M.C. has said, “It is the 
patriotic duty of teachers to continue teaching, 
despite the lure of service on other fronts and higher 
wages.” 








Hughes Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 64 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

Huff Teachers’ Agency, 1222 Helen Ave, Missoula, Montana 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency, Clinton, lowa 
Specialists Educational Bureau, 302 Olivia Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 
Illiana Teachers’ Service, 704 So. 6th St., Champaign, Il. 


Complete list of member agencies can be secured by writing to H. S. Armstrong, Secretary. 
GENESSEE VALLEY TRUST CO. =: 


Rochester, New York 








H.B. 61-66, McDonald, et al, provide for 
the University of Southern Illinois. In 
House Education Committee. 

*H.B. 70, Upchurch, provides for pen- 
sion payments monthly rather than quar- 
terly. On third reading in House. 

H.B. 78, H.B. Harris, lowers certifica- 
tion standards (as in S.B. 63). In House 
Education Committee. 

*H.B. 87, Upchurch, provides a minimum 
wage for teachers of $100 per month (as in 
S.B. 66). In House Education Committee. 

*H.B. 88, Westbrook, exempts board of 
director districts from Municipal Budget 
Law. On third reading in House. 

H.B. 90, Allison, validates Mt. Sterling 
Community High School District. Law. 

H.B. 110, Salisbury, provides increase in 
flat grants to $20 per elementary pupil in 
A.D.A. In House Education Committee. 
Representative Salisbury is valiantly sup- 
porting H.B. 166 and 167, the I.E.A. bills, 
and deserves commendation accordingly. 

*H.B. 149, Westbrook, provides county 
school board institutes. On third reading in 
House. 

H.B. 152, Donahoo, Keller, and Gibbs, al- 
lows $800 minimum retirement after thirty- 
five years of teaching. In House Education 
Committee. This bill, like H.B. 54, is op- 
posed by the I.E.A. because of the dangers 
to the sound actuarial retirement system so 
recently secured, inherent in both proposals. 

*H.B. 159, Westbrook, requires regular 
attendance on part of all pupils enrolled. 
In Senate Committee on Education. 

*H.B. 163-164, Cutler, allow teacher col- 
leges to receive Federal funds for educating 
the military. Law. 
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*H.B. 166, Edwards, Powell, Van der 
Vries, and Kelsey, provides increased dis- 
tributive funds. On second reading in House. 

*H.B. 167, (same sponsors as H.B. 166), 
the distributive fund appropriation bill. In 
House Appropriations Committee. 

*H.B. 172, L. H. O’Neill, allows non- 
high-school students to attend school of 
choice, and denies recognition to high 
schools averaging less than eight pupils 
A.D.A. per grade after 1945. In House 
Education Committee. 

*H.B. 173, L. H. O'Neill, removes schools 
from Australian Ballot Law, thus solving 
“Yes” and “No” ballot problem. In House 
Elections Committee. 

*H.B. 197, Dillavou, Clabaugh, and Tom 
Garman, directs University of Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly scholarship to new candidate 
if original does not appear within ten days 
after registration day. In House Education 
Committee. 

H.B. 200, E. A. Greene, would eliminate 
tax exemptions to all private schools, hos- 
pitals, and sanitaria which deny admission 
because of color or race. On first reading 
in Senate. 

H.B. 225 and 227, J. W. Smith, would 
cause a bank designated as a depository of 
school funds to continue as such pending 
notification of sureties in writing at least ten 
days before transfer of funds to a new de- 
pository. On second reading in Senate. 

H.B. 228 and 229, Van der Vries, set up 
rather drastic appropriation, budgetary, and 
auditing procedures under the Illinois State 
Tax Commission, which body would furnish 
the necessary forms that auditors must fol- 
low and municipalities and officials respect 
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under penalty. The bills do not apply in de- 
tailed operation to municipalities handling 
less than $10,000 per year. Board of direc- 
tor districts must, however, hold public 
hearings on budgets, etc. and file copies of 
the budget and appropriation ordinance with 
the Tax Commission, which commission 
may conduct local investigations. Presented 
by Chamber of Commerce. On _ second 
reading in House. 

*H.B. 233, Westbrook, amends county 
superintendent’s duties to subscribe to new 
downstate Certification Law. On first read- 
ing in Senate. 

*H.B. 242 and 243, H.B. Harris, provide 
for the safekeeping of the records of closed 
colleges and public schools. On second read- 
ing in House. 

*H.B. 267, L. H. O'Neill, provides by 
local option a school month of four weeks, 
and teachers’ pay once a month or more 
often. In House Education Committee. 

H.B. 268, Powell, appropriates $3,000,000 
for school lunches. In House Executive 
Committee. , 


H.B. 269, Powell, provides that building 


funds unused because of the present inabil- 
ity to build may be invested in govern- 
mental bonds. On second reading in House. 
*H.B. 270, Samford, provides that county 
superintendents and township treasurers 
shall pay over the distributive funds 
monthly. On second reading in House. 
*H.B. 271 and 272, Samford, provide for 
simplified advertising of the township treas- 
urer’s annual report under penalty of the 
withholding of the distributive fund until 
advertising as per form provided by the 
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SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 
ELEMENTS OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 





Prepared by experts ; scientifically accurate ; successfully at work today 
preparing thousands of young Americans for the air. 


Dne-Iuduetion TE FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 





THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK 


By Johnson and Newkirk. Two pre-induction texts that follow with abso- 
lute conformity the Army specifications in skilled training. 





courses in navigation. 





Superintendent of Public Instruction is ac- 
complished. On second reading in House. 

*H.B. 276, Virkus, allows an educational 
levy limit of $1.80 by first referendum. On 
third reading in House. 

*H.B. 296, H.B. Harris, Gibbs, and Van 
der Vries, allows the use of unneeded build- 
ing funds for educational purposes, by board 
resolution previous to the budgetmaking. 
In Senate Education Committee. 

H.B. 300, Houcek, provides an over-all 
limitation of 1 percent of the assessed valu- 
ation upon all property taxes combined. The 
L.E.A. has traditionally and effectively op- 
posed such measures previously and will do 
so again if this seems to be necessary. In 
House Revenue Committee. 

*H.B. 317, Virkus, provides that refund- 
ing bond rates must be separate from build- 
ing as well as education rates. Killed in 
House. 

*H.B. 319, Westbrook and Van der 
Vries, provides that objections to taxes 
must be made at the budgetary hearing 
if later they are to be tried in court. On 
second reading in House. 

*H.B. 329, L. H. O'Neill, validates elec- 
tions wherever the intent of the voters is 
clear, regardless of form of ballot used. 
On first reading in Senate. 

*H.B. 330, L. H. O’Neill, Wood, and 
Maloney, would remove all statutory and 
constitutional limitations upon indebtedness 
caused by claims and outstanding teachers 
orders. On second reading in Senate. 


NEW HOUSE BILLS 
H.B. 347, Bruer, Clabaugh, Dillavou, and 
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Garman, appropriates $75,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for wartime educational 
extension work in agriculture and home 
economics. In House Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

H.B. 350, Houcek, requires that nominat- 
ing petitions for membership on township 
high school boards shall be filed twenty-five 
days before election, instead of ten as the 
law now requires. In House Committee on 
Education. 

H.B. 378, John Ryan, provides that em- 
ployes of school districts and other muni- 
cipalities of over 500,000 inhabitants must 
reside within territorial limits of the dis- 
trict or other municipality. In House Mu- 
nicipalities Committee. 

H.B. 399, Welker, provides that county 
superintendent has power to alter bound- 
aries of community and township high 
school districts organized prior to January 
1, 1943 (now, 1940), when petitioned by 
voters. On first reading in House. 

*H.B. 400, Westbrook, provides that a 
county superintendent no longer is required, 
when petitioned, to detach from a commu- 
nity consolidated school district the terri- 
tory of a former common school district. 
On third reading in House. 

*H.B. 401, Westbrook, Edwards, Branson, 
and Higgins, authorizes districts that main- 
tain junior colleges to levy an additional 
35 cents for educational purposes and 15 
cents for building purposes for the support 
of the junior college. On third reading in 
House. 

*H.B. 415, David Hunter, authorizes pro- 
gram of special education for children han- 
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SEYMOUR AND SMITH GEOMETRIES 


Plane Geometry; and the newly published Solid Geometry containing 
a unit on spherical trigonometry which is basic material for wartime 


VITALITY THROUGH PLANNED NUTRITION 


By Davis. The latest facts known on the relation of food to vitality, in 
readily applied form. 





dicapped by defective speech, makes ad- 
ministration of program a responsibility of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and provides for payment of aggregate costs 
up to $50 per pupil. Small district may 
transport pupils and cost is a charge against 
the State. In House Executive Committee. 

H.B. 463, Westbrook and Powell, 
amends Sec. 96 of School Law to provide 
that depreciation of building and equipment 
may be included in computing per capita 
costs of maintaining a high school as the 
basis of tuition claims. In House Educa- 
tion Committee. 

H.B. 470, Sparks, makes a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $75,000 to the Board of Vo- 
cational Education until July 1, 1943 for 
vocational rehabilitation expense. On first 
reading in Senate. 

H.B. 477, Thon, Kaindl, and Halick, pro- 
vides that by referendum districts of more 
than 65,000 population and less than 100,000 
population may have a district treasurer in- 
stead of a township treasurer. In House 
Committee on Education. 

H.B. 497, David Hunter, ef al, provides 
for referendum on proposal to establish and 
maintain a junior college in any school dis- 
trict maintaining a four-year high-school 
course and having 5,000 population. Permits 
a tax rate of twenty-five cents for educa- 
tional purposes. Appropriates $350,000 for 
paying Haims on State at rate of $50 per 
pupil A.D.A. To qualify for State funds 
district must provide at least an equal 
amount per pupil. In House Education 
Committee. 

H.B. 498, David Hunter, ef al, amends 
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Sec. 96 and 127 of School Law to permit a 
high-school graduate to attend a junior 
college in a district other than the one in 
which he resides and makes it a duty of the 
board of education of the district in which 
the pupil resides to pay his tuition. In 
House Education Committee. 

H.B. 515, Vicars, provides for use of the 
“scratch” method of voting on proposals to 
amend the Constitution. In House Execu- 
tive Committee. See also S.B. 336. 

*H.B. 524, Stransky, Westbrook, permits 
maximum educational rate without refer- 
endum of $1.75 for unit (twelve-grade) dis- 
tricts. In House Education Committee. 

*H_.B. 535, Topping, Edwards, is the new 
school code. In House Education Commit- 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Announces 


CHANGE OF DATE 
FOR 1943 


Because of the war-training program, the non- 
war program of the Summer Session will con- 
sist of one eight-week period, instead of two 
five-week terms as formerly. 


Term Begins: July 1, 1943 


Courses in Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, 
Classical and Modern Languages, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geology and Geography, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Law, 
Mathematics, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Phil- 
hy, Physics, Psychology, Social Sciences, 
and Physical Education. 
Opportunities for acceleration of programs. 
The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking, week-end out- 
ings, and mountain climbing can be enjoyed 
without the use of an automobile. 
Special features include Foreign Language 
jouses, University Theater, Organ Recitals, 
Concerts, and Lectures dealing with America 
and the World Crisis. 









BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. O.) 








Please send lete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 
Name 
Se. and No. 
City and State. 
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To the Teachers—meus or wrenest 
from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VERNON L. NICKELL Superintendent 


ae Morrow was appointed 
Ambassador to Mexico in the year 
1927. One of the first official acts 
was to change the name “American 
Embassy” to “Embassy of the United 
States of America.” Elihu Root 
sounded a similar note earlier in our 
history when in addressing the Pan- 
American Congress in 1906 he said, “I 
bring from my country a special greet- 
ing to her elder sisters in the civiliza- 
tion of America.” We of the United 
States are merely one of the twenty-one 
republics, members of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. 


Liberty Loving Peoples 

In opening his Gettysburg Address, 
President Lincoln said, ‘“Fourscore 
and seven years ago, our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” Mr. Lincoln in making 
this statement of course had in mind the 
United States of America, but the same 
words would apply equally well to all 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
We of this hemisphere are, in spite of 
differences in language and customs, 
all liberty loving people. We sought 
and obtained our independence from 
Europe at about the same time, for 
about the same motives, and with about 
the same ideals in mind. Although the 
120 million people of our neighboring 
twenty Latin American republics may 
differ from us in language, customs, 
and traditions, they all share with our 
own 130 million people here in the 
United States, a stubborn love of lib- 
erty that has never failed anywhere in 
the New World. 

Along with the stories of the lives of 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln, let 
us continue our examination of the 
pages of history for life histories of 
some other great Americans of the 
other twenty republics. Of one of these 
it was said, “He was one of America’s 
greatest characters. He was a sincere 
patriot, devoted to the cause of liberty 
and equality. He is today the national 
hero of six great nations which owe 
hin their independence—Venezuela, 
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Colombia, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia.” Of course you know the 
story of this man, Simon Bolivar, the 
great South American “Liberator” 
who was at the height of his career at 
about the same time that President 
Monroe gave out his famous “Monroe 
Doctrine” pronouncement. Bolivar was 
known as the “George Washington of 
South America.” 

At the time that Bolivar was busy 
liberating his people in the northern 
part of South America, other leaders 
were busy in other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. Bernardo O'Higgins of 
Chile has been styled the “Father of 
His Country.” The Chilean nation was 
molded by him into one of the greatest 
freedom loving countries of South 
America. The year 1818 marked the 
end of Spanish rule in Chile. O’Hig- 
gins governed that nation for five 
years, 1818-to 1823. 

The story of Benito Juarez in Mex- 
ico is quite similar to that of Abraham 
Lincoln in our own country. At the 
time that Lincoln was a young man on 
the prairies of Illinois, the Indian boy, 
Juarez, was growing up among the hills 
of Mexico. Both were poor boys, both 
became lawyers, and both became great 
friends of oppressed peoples. Juarez 
served as president of Mexico at about 
the same time Lincoln was President 
of the United States. Today Juarez is 
a gteat national hero in Mexico. 
Statues of him now stand in dozens of 
cities, the one in Mexico City being the 
most elaborate. 

The list could be extended indefi- 
nitely. The American Revolution has 
been re-enacted many times in Mex- 
ico, in Central and in South America, 
and in the West Indies. This common 
struggle for the democratic way of 
life is the real basis for Pan-Ameri- 
canism. 


W hat the Schools Can Do 


On April 14, the schools of Illinois 
and of the Nation, celebrated Pan- 
American Day. Much thought was 
given, not only to a program for that 
day, but to a consideration of what the 
schools might do on a long time basis 
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Photo Courtesy of John L. Strohm of Prairie Farmer 





This is a typical rural school in Argentina. The boys and girls ride to school 
on their horses. 


toward furthering the cause of Pan- 
Americanism. In order that I may have 
a part in this cause, may I make some 
suggestions as to what the schools 
might do. 

1. Expand “American” history to include 
more Pan-American history. Stories of the 
lives of great men of Latin America, such as 
those mentioned above, might well be woven 


into the general pattern of American history, 
along with the stories of our own great na- 
tional heroes. 

2. Many of the Latin American countries 
are now teaching English in their schools. 
Thus, in the high schools of Argentina, three 
years of English are compulsory. They know 
much of our history and geography. What 
are we doing to learn more about their lan- 
guage (Spanish and Portuguese) and as a 





result more about their social life? Someone 
might say that such languages are difficult. 
Ask any native of those countries about the 
difficulties of our own English language. We 
should study each of these languages with a 
sincere desire to understand better our neigh- 
bors who speak it as a native language, just 
as we speak English. 

3. Pan-Americanism should begin at 
home. There are within the confines of our 
great State, thousands of Latin American 
peoples. These peoples are culturally the per- 
sonal representatives of the 120 million peo- 
ple of the twenty Latin American republics. 
They represent to us the first test of a “good 
neighbor”’ policy. 

4. Most any subject from the primary 
grades through the high school lends itself to 
the teaching of some phase of Latin America. 
\ study of “Rivers” in the fourth or fifth 
grade could easily be expanded into some 
worthwhile teaching of life along the Ama- 
zon, the Orinoco, or Paraguay rivers. A unit 
on “Animals” in the second or third grades 
could well include a study of the animals of 
South and Central America as well as Mex- 
ico. In the upper grades, a study of the heroes 
of our own country could easily be expanded 
into a study of some of the Latin American 
heroes. Any English class in high school 
could well do both some written and oral 
composition work on stories from Latin 
America. The possibilities are unlimited. 

5. Latin American music and art need to 
be given attention in our schools. Children 
must be led to see that the conga, the rhumba, 
and the tango are no more representative of 





SUMMER COURSE In AVIATION 


for High School Teachers and Administrators 








This is an exceptional opportunity for you to 
enhance your aviation teaching ability and in- 
crease your earning power. SPARTAN School 
of Aeronautics, approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, now offers a complete 
eight weeks summer session in aeronautical 
ground school subjects. 


Summer Session June 9th to Aug. 1, 1943 
Registration June 6th and 7th 





Meteorolo 


Engines — Civil Air Regulations — These courses have been 


— Navigation — Theory of Flight — Aircraft 


specially designed to meet the needs of the high school C.A.A. pre- 


ight curriculum. Flight instruction is also available. 


Preparation for tomorrow is today’s best war effort. This special 
SPARTAN training can provide benefits far beyond the reasonable 
cost — 8-week tuition only $80.00. SPARTAN School is the outstand- 
ing civil aviation training school in America — a genuine “University 
of Aviation” where the highest ideals of educational training are 
maintained. 29 modern buildings—finest equipment. MAIL COUPON 


now for complete information. 


SPART. 


s Schooi of Aeronautics 
Captain Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Address Dept. IE-53, Tulsa, Okla. 
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SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
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Please send me literature giving co 
mer courses in Aviation for High 
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true Latin American music than “jazz” is 
representative of the music of the United 
States. The teacher must be careful to lay a 
proper foundation for Pan-American art. 
The background for such work is entirely 
different from that of ours. 

6. We can use Latin American motion 
picture films. 

7. Teachers should hold inter-American 
educational clinics. Here can be carried on 
interesting discussions on methods and cur- 
ricula. Also interesting exhibits can be pre- 
pared for such clinics. 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 

















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- § 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 












Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


LOW COST VACATION TRIPS 
WEEKLY DEPARTURES 





Eastern Circle . . One Week 
Montreal & Quebec . One Week 
Cool Colorado . One Week 
Mexico Two Weeks 


Wisconsin Lodge—Open Year Around 
Western Dude Ranch Vacations 
Descriptive Folders With Rates 

on Request 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Street 
Chicago—Dear. 7058 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 








8. There can be an interchange of letters 
among children of the schools of Pan-Ameri- 
can countries. Certain interchange of mate- 
rials may also take place (such interchange 
of course to be contingent upon transporta- 
tion facilities being available). Some very 
interesting scrap books could be prepared on 
Latin American countries. 

9. Hold pageants and programs featuring 
Pan-America. 

10. When and if at all possible, there 
should be some interchange of teachers be- 
tween this country and those of Latin 
America. 

And now may I salute the fifth-grade 
teacher who has on display in her 
schoolroom, not only the purposes of 
the Constitution of the United States 
as set forth in the preamble, “We the 
people of the United States, etc., etc.,” 
but also the purpose of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union “To Promote Peace, Com- 
merce and Friendship Between the 
Nations of the American Continent by 
Fostering Economic, Juridical, and 
Cultural Relations.” 





CHICAGO PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 264) 


resents the equivalent of a total of 
five years’ taxes from this source. 
While it is true that assessment prac- 
tices in this field prior to 1935 were 
very faulty, it seems probable that, 
with more business-like methods of 
collection, $45 to $50 million could 
have been collected annually instead 
of $30 million. 

What has this meant to Cook 
County taxing bodies? In the first 
place it has compelled them to levy 
higher taxes than were needed to op- 
erate because so much that was levied 
could not be collected. In the second 
place there has always been great dif- 
ficulty in securing enough cash to 
meet payrolls. Witness the many 
“payless paydays” of the 1930's. 

What has it meant to the taxpayer ? 
For every dollar of taxes paid, twenty 
cents has been for the other fellow 
who did not pay. 





SUMMER 


NURSERY SCHOOL 
e@ For Teachers Now in Service 


At the Center of all Recr 





COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Concentrated and Organized to Meet Present Needs in 
KINDERGARTEN 


e@ For Those Entering Teacher Training 
Ten-Week Term, Six-Week Term, Four-Week Term, 
Two-Week Terms 
The courses offered include Nutrition and Health—Mental Hygiene—Education in 
Defense Areas—Reading and the Language Arts—Social Studies—Arithmetic—Science 
—Manual Arts—Music—Rhythms and Dramatics—Nursery School Kindergarten Edu- 
cation—Child Development—Educational Evaluation (Testing), et cetera. 
Write for Information at Once 
PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 


410 South Michigan Boulevard 
i and Educational Activities 


PRIMARY 
e For Teachers Returning to Service 


Chicago, Ill. 
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What can be done to improve tax 
collections in Cook County? The 
whole problem is so complex that it 
is impossible to give anything like a 
complete answer in the space avail- 
able, even if there were anything ap- 
proaching agreement among students 
of the problem. The reader is referred 
to a very excellent committee report’ 
published recently by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce from which 
most of the foregoing figures were 
taken. Much is theoretically possible 
under existing laws, although results 
to date are disappointing. There seems 
to be rather general agreement upon 
a few general principles. 


1. There is at present a lack of definition 
of responsibility as between the county 
treasurer, who is ex officio county collector, 
and the state’s attorney, who possesses the 
machinery for enforcement. It may be 
necessary to establish a separate officer, 
to be known as county collector, with defi- 
nite responsibility to collect taxes and with 
adequate powers to do so. 

2. Improved records are certainly needed 
so that the exact status of any piece of 
property, as well as the over-all situation, 
can be readily determined. 

3. It is practically impossible to convey 
a clear title by foreclosure proceedings. One 
proposal is that the county collector be re- 
quired to bid at every tax sale either the 
total of unpaid taxes and penalties or 40 
percent of the actual value of the property, 
whichever is the smaller; to perfect title; 
and later to dispose of the property by 
sale in the open market. Faced with the 
necessity of paying his taxes in full or of 
losing his property for 40 percent of its 
value, the owner seldom would choose the 
latter alternative. Thus it is unlikely that 
the county would have to acquire much 


property. 
4. In recent years many owners have 
made voluntary compromise settlements 


with the state’s attorney. The weakness of 
this plan, however, lies in the fact that, 
once the delinquency is cleared up, there 
is no guarantee that the owner will not 
immediately become delinquent again, hop- 
ing for another advantageous compromise. 

Several bills were introduced in the 
1941 session of the Legislature which 
would have made a good start toward 
clearing up past, and preventing fu- 
ture delinquency. Unfortunately they 
were introduced too late in the ses- 
sion to receive the attention they 
deserved. Up to the middle of April 
no such bills have appeared in the 
current session. Any which may come 
in should receive most serious con- 
sideration. Not for years has money 
been as plentiful as now. The oppor- 
tunity to clear up the whole tax mud- 
dle in Cook County must not be lost. 





1Tax Delinquency in Chicago and Cook County, 
Illinois, Report No. I, The Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 1941. 
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Today's Techniques 


The schoolman’s request for a prac- 
tical book on public relations tech- 
niques that have been tested and found 
to be practical, is being answered by 
the School Public Relations Associa- 
tion with its forthcoming publication, 
Today's Techniques. Teachers, school 
administrators, public relations direc- 
tors, educational students and P.T.A. 
groups will find the book, Today's 
Techniques, a detailed accounting and 
evaluation of public relations activi- 
ties that have been found to be suc- 
cessful. 


Two Men from Illinois Are 
Authors 


J. E. Pease, superintendent of 
schools, La Grange, has written a 
chapter on “Working with Groups.” 
B. I. Griffith, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Illinois Education Association, 
has prepared the chapter on “Filming 
the Facts.” 

In all, eighteen specialists in the 
field of school public relations have 
prepared chapters discussing practical 
aspects of school public relations 
techniques. Other chapters and auth- 
ors are as follows: 


SERVING THE Pusiics.—Arthur F. Corey, 
executive secretary, California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section. 

PERSUADING THE Press.—Belmont Far- 
ley, director of public relations, National 
Education Association. 

TECHNIQUES OF PrROPAGANDA.—Clyde 
Miller, associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Co-OPERATING WITH LAWMAKERS.—Glenn 
Archer, director of professional relations, 
Kansas State Teachers Association. 

SPEAKING OF ScHoots.—Walter E. Glea- 
son, manager of Speakers Bureau, Detroit 
public schools. 

Focustnc on Foot.icuts.—E. W. Jacob- 
sen, dean, School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

DrAMATIZING Reports.—Herold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

ConvERTING OpposiTion.—Donald Du- 
Shane, secretary, National Commission for 
Defense of Democracy through Education, 
National Education Association. 

TEACHERS AS INTERPRETERS.—Roy T. 
Ragatz, director of public relations, Wis- 
consin Education Association, and Mar- 
garet Parham, supervisor of public inter- 
pretation, Madison (Wis.) public schools. 

PARENTS AS PARTNERS.—Virginia M. 
Kletzer, president, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and Eva H. Grant, 
editor, National Parent-Teacher. 

Epucation’s Weex.—Lyle W. Ashby, 
assistant director of publications, National 
Education Association. 

PLanninc Exursits.—A. Helen Ander- 
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son, supervisor of publications, Denver 


public schools. 

Rapio RELations.—William Dow Bout- 
well, director of radio and information ser- 
vice, United States Office of Education. 

Discovertnc Oprnion.—Otis A. Crosby, 
Department of Information Service, De- 
troit public schools, and Arthur H. Rice, 
editor, Michigan Education Journal. 

Errective Art.—Charles Arthur Barker, 
artist and advertising art director, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

PLANNING FoR Printinc.—A. J. Wiltse, 
publisher, and manager of Ann Arbor 
Press. 


Rice Is Editor 

Mr. Arthur H. Rice, director of 
publications and publicity for the 
Michigan Education Association, is 
editor of Today's Techniques. The 
price of case bound copies is $2.35 per 
single copy. A liberal discount is al- 
lowed for quantity orders. Orders 
should be sent to Mr. Otis A. Crosby, 
Department of Information Service, 
Board of Education, 1354 Broadway, 
Detroit, Michigan. Or a $3.00 mem- 
bership fee to S.P.R.A. will bring a 
copy of Today's Techniques as well 
as the regular publication, School 
Public Relations Association News 
Letter. 





RETIRED TEACHER 

(Continued from page 266) 
the ages of sixty-five and eighty-five. 
Chronological age and mental age 
(remember the I.Q. tests?) often dif- 
fer. The mental age in conjunction 
with the health record decides what 
achievement is expected. Each retired 
teacher must decide what is the scope 
for his or her (mostly her) activities, 
but everyone can be in the fighting 
forces somewhere on the home front. 
It is the obligation of all, including 
the retired teachers, to do just a little 
more than they think they can do to 
help that young man far away in the 
armed forces. He is remembering his 
childhood in this free land and is of- 
fering the life he had hoped to enjoy 





in America so that the little fellow 
back home can have all that for which 
America was founded. 

Retired teachers in their efforts to 
maintain democracy at home are in- 
valuable volunteers in this all-out war 
to defend the heritage of America’s 
children. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 





Three-Week Session 
MAY 31-JUNE 18 


Fifteen-Week Term 
JUNE 14-SEPT. 24 


First 6-Week Session 
JUNE 21-JULY 30 
Second Session 
AUG. 2-SEPT. 3 
Post-Session (3 Weeks) 
SEPTEMBER 6-24 


Undergraduate, 


aduate and Sa 

work under a carefully selected faculty, em- 
bracing, 

Arts and Crafts Law 

Business Music 

Education Sciences 

Engineering Social Sciences 

onan Social Work 


cial features: Acceleration according to 
ind vidual needs; teachers’ workshop; courses 
including physical education and military 
science = 
service; , Guidance, 
Inter- x —. Relations, and Post-War 
Pla 


nning. 

Recreation: Municipal ; Little Sym- 
hony Open-Air Concerts; ig e Base- 
Ball: Forest Park, a epublic, P playground 0 of 
1400 acres adjoinin, 
sippi River ex 
“Regist 


gistration: 

ing each session. 

For complete bulletin available in April, 
address 


i. on spo: on the 


Friday and Saturday preced- 


Director of Summer School 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 








National College of Education 


Teachers in great de- (57% 
mand. Full program ef 
preparation for teach- 

ing. Elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Wide 
variety of extra curricular and recreational 
activities. Special summer classes. Located 
Chicago’s lovely North Shore near lake. B. E. 
degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma 
and 2-year certificate. Write for list of suc- 
cessful alumnae. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 328-E , Evanston, Ill. 











Write for bulletin. Address 


RADIO AND DRAMA .- 


53 years national recognition. Special courses in Radio and Drama designed to meet the 
needs of teachers. DAY or EVENING courses. Summer School: Six-week 
July 30; Ten-week Term—June 21 to August 27; Twelve-week Term—June 7 to August 27. 


Registrar, COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF DRAMA AND RADIO 


Promotional Credit 


erm—June 21 to 








Fully Accredited 





Box 70 Fine Arts Building, Michigan near Congress Chicago, IIinols 
ee 
——— 
Depaul FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 23 TO JULY 30 
UNIVERSITY A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
~_ or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and 6 
CHICAGO proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profit 


able. study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
i cempentenieneimpncettuadmnimaitalie a 
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WARTIME ACTIVITIES IN ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 267) 


Principal Elbert Fulkerson to a rep- 
resentative of the Office of the Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue at the conclu- 
sion of a patriotic program attended 
by more than 500 townspeople. 

Co-operation from the community, 
the two southern Illinois radio sta- 
tions, and the Williamson County 
newspapers helped achieve the school’s 
remarkable goal.—Contributed by Ex- 
BERT FULKERSON, Carterville. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR ~ 








removal. 38 
we i d i: ‘itiph needle method 
which saves time and money. Be pein. No 





work 
ee Ubligsdon® Enclose a, for book- 
let, “Your Beauty Restored.” 

Established 49 Years 


MADAME STIVER 
Suite 1025 Marshall Field Annex 
25 BE. Washington Sc. Cemral 4639 








4 NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 





ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS ~ i _ - = 

jor information. ember 
A LG EN cy N.A.T. A. Corresponding 





Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 


HOME OFFICE: 
JACKSON New York City « Hyde 
— CHICAGO —_ Building, Spokane, Wash. 











Home Nursing is offered in 
girls’ physical education 


Ri. five hundred Senior girls of 
the J. Sterling Morton High School 
are now holders of Red Cross Home 
Nursing Certificates, a fact which 
should enable Cicero, Illinois, where 
the school is located, to meet the uni- 
versal shortage of nurses and medical 
help more efficiently. 

This community service was or- 
ganized through the physical educa- 
tion department of the school. Classes 
took place twice each week during the 
physical education period, which is re- 
quired for all girl students. Four 
volunteer nurses and one school nurse 
were instructors, while the physical 
education teachers handled enrollment 
records and clerical details. New ma- 
terial was presented during a fifteen 
minute lecture period at the beginning 
of each class session. Practice in small 
laboratory groups of twenty to thirty 
students each followed the lecture. 
The girls worked through the com- 


ENGLISH *HISTORY-READING, 
Partlow WORKBOOKS 


FOLLOW YOUR TEXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
fo) 2a lel.) Wolke fuel @m-aolelwy-\ 


CIVICS*NATURE STUDY-HEALTW 





ARITHMETIC, 
*AHdv49039 





ALASKA AND THE WEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY Schools are calling all available men and women for vacancies in 
MISSOULA, MONT. al! departments. Unusual Roy for advancement. Certifi 


Member N.A.T.A. 


cation modified in nearly all 
early enrollment. 28 years placement service. Register now. 


states. Registration fee deferred for 








PAUL YATES 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Ageney 














616 South Michigan Avenue Telephones— 

Dept. I HARRISON 2642 

EST. 1906 CHICAGO 2643 
School administrators in all the states from Maine 

TEACHERS to California inclusive are requesting that we rec- 

AGENCY ommend teachers to them for their teaching staffs. 

CHICAGO We are interested in further registration of teach- 
ers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have 
Our Service in mind continued advancement in the teaching 
Is Nationwide Sod. Member of N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger 


Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 











Western Reference and Bond Association 
41st Year. A Teacher Plocement Bureau 
402 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing 
teachers from Kindergarten to University. 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
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plete Red Cross Home Nursing 
Course, and passed four written ex- 
aminations before they received their 
certificates. 

Most of the equipment was bought 
by the school, although some items 
were furnished through the local Red 
Cross chapter. 

The home economics department 
and the science department co-oper- 
ated with the physical education de- 
partment in planning and presenting 
a preparatory course in Home Nurs- 
ing for all Freshmen girls. Foods I 
and Girls General Science are required 
courses for all Freshmen girls. Each 
class gave three weeks to the Home 
Nursing unit. The science classes 
presented the theoretical work. The 
practical work was given in the home 
economics classes. 

The classes are now being planned 
so that Freshmen will be offered a 
preparatory course in Home Nursing ; 
while the Juniors will take the stand- 
ard course, and the Seniors will take 
the standard Red Cross First Aid 


course. — Contributed by Haro.p 
Spears, Highland Park. 
a 


Placement service promotes 
students’ part-time work 


A WELL-FUNCTIONING student place- 
ment service in the Sterling Township 
High School is providing part-time 
student help for a community which 
is feeling the pinch of the manpower 
shortage. At the same time the place- 
ment service is increasing the earning 
capacity of the students, 45 percent 
of whom work outside of school hours. 
The placement service is operated by 
Mrs. Loretta B. Hankland, school li- 
brarian, and is under the general di- 
rection of Mr. Roscoe Eades, super- 
intendent of the school. 

At the beginning of the school year, 
an employment poll was taken, and 
an opportunity was given to the pupils 
to register for part-time employment 
if they desired it. The student’s reg- 
istration blank stated pertinent facts 
concerning his age, choice of work, ex- 
perience, hours desired, and the school 
courses he was taking pertaining to 
the chosen work. 

Requests from prospective employ- 
ers were usually telephoned in to the 
school office, and a simple information 
form covering each employer’s request 
was filled out. On this form was kept 
a record of the student applicants who 
were sent to be interviewed, and of 
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the result of the interview. After a 
student had been working at a partic- 
ular job for a sufficient length of time 
to be evaluated, a follow-up call to the 
employér was made by the placement 
service. 

The largest percentage of girls were 
found to be employed as waitresses 
and clerks in retail stores ; while most 
boys were wanted as clerks and stock 
clerks, store janitors, and delivery 
boys. The second largest category in 
girls’ jobs was that of housework and 
the care of children, and that for boys 
was as newspaper and magazine car- 
riers. Other occupations included gas 
station attendants, theater ushers, fac- 
tory and farm workers, caddies, 
office workers, and carpenter’s assis- 
tants. 


Income figures are impressive. The 
total weekly income of employed stu- 
dents when the poll was taken was 
$895. The average per student em- 
ployed was $3.11. 

Any pupil who is of the proper age 
and wishes to work seems to have no 
trouble in finding employment through 
this service. 


zx & & 


Service men are entertained 


and “gifted” by high school 


N entertainment for servicemen, at 
which each of the six hundred guests 
in uniform received a_ beautifully 
wrapped gift package full of thought- 
fully selected small gifts, was the un- 
usual war contribution project of Chi- 
cago’s Manley High School early this 
year. 

Almost every department of the 
school contributed to the undertaking. 
The household arts department under 
Miss Ruth Michaelis’ supervision 
baked one thousand cookies for the 
servicemen; the show for the enter- 
tainment was directed by Miss Halco- 
lene Stroeter and Miss Marian Smith 
of the drama department, while Mr. 
Edgar Middendorff and his mechani- 
cal drawing department helped by 
decorating with the school letters bar- 
rels to receive the gifts, which were 
placed in the girls’ gymnasium. 

After consultation with Mr. Thomas 
J. Crefts, Manley High principal, it 
was decided that the Girls’ Athletic 
Association, sponsored by Miss Tobey 
Silbert, would be responsible for the 
campaign to secure the gifts and wrap 
the gift packages. In fact the whole 
project originated in a girls’ health 
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class with a discussion of the individ- 
ual’s responsibility for public health. 
Boosting soldier morale, the girls de- 
cided, was a contribution to mental 
health of the armed forces. 

In many cases personal sacrifices 
were made by members of the student 
body to buy the shaving cream, razor 
blades, toothpaste, combs, pencils, 
candy, gum, soap, and other well- 
chosen and practical articles in each 
package. 

The students felt richly repaid for 
their effort by the servicemen’s en- 
joyment of the entertainment and ap- 
preciation of the gift boxes, and by the 
many grateful letters from their guests 
which the school has since received.— 
Contributed by Tosey F. Srvsert, 
Manley High School, Chicago. 


To N. E. L Delegates 


Mr. John W. Thalman, N.E.A. di- 
rector for Illinois, urges that all Illi- 
nois delegates to the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education 
Association be in Indianapolis not 
later than Sunday afternoon, June 27, 








AID THE WAR EFFORT 
Summer vacation work available in office of 
garment Mfg. Co., engaged in war produc- 
tion. Typing, filing, general office. 40 hrs. per 
week. salary, no prior business exp. nec. 
Come in for an interview at 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





and warns them of the necessity of 
timing their trips so as to allow for 
train delays, stop-overs, and even in- 
ability to get on trains. 


There will be no Illinois breakfast, 
Mr. Thalman states, but Illinois head- 
quarters will be maintained in the 
Claypool Hotel, Rooms 300-302. Del- 
egates are urged to register so that 
they may be reached in case of neces- 
sity or emergency. 


As announced in the April issue of 
Ittrnots Epucation, the N.E.A., co- 
operating with the Office of Defense 
Transportation in its efforts to reduce 
civilian demands upon transportation 
facilities in wartime, has cancelled the 
summer convention, so that entire re- 
sponsibility for coming to grips with 
vital professional and organization 
problems rests upon the assembly, 


meeting June 27, 28 and 29. 





CHICAGO MOLDED PRODUCTS 
CORP. OFFERS 
Vital war work to teachers dur- 
ing vacation period on inspection. 
Light clean factory work. Extra 
pay for night work. No experi- 
ence necessary. Call between 8 
A.M. to 4:30 P.M. for interview. 


1020 NORTH KOLMAR AVENUE 














Play Director — Counselors 


Beautiful Some on Lake Michigan for under- 

rivileged children needs Play Directors and 
Couns ors. July |-September |. Apply, giv- 
ing training and experience, to 


ARDEN SHORE CAMP 


LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER WAR WORK 


Factory and office jobs in industry making 
battle dressings oa essential civilian prod- 
ucts. Negligible training period. Here is an op- 
portunity for teachers who want to devote the 
summer to war work. 


BAUER & BLACK 


41 West 25th Street Chicago 














218 WEST MAIN STREET 


Entertainment Films 


Garland B. Fletcher Studios 


Visual Education Equipment and Supplies 


Jam Handy Pre-Induction Training Films 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 


All Makes of Projectors 
Repaired 








summer jobs we will have available. 


1038 WEST 35TH STREET 





Commercial Teachers— 


Spending the summer months as a stenographer or typist in a large mail order business 
will provide you with excellent experience to bring to your classrooms in the fall. 

Our Employment Office is open daily from 8:30 A. M. until 4:00 P. M. and on Saturdays 
until noon. Miss Paul of our staff will be happy to meet you and talk over the types of 


SPIEGEL, INC. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Sa Calendar 


27 National Education Association, House 
of Delegates meeting. Indianapolis, In- 
diana, June 27-29, 1943. 

JULY 

5 Conference on Planning for Day Care 
of Children in Wartime. University of 
Chicago, July 5-10, 1943. 

9 Illinois Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Great Lakes Regional Confer- 
ence. University of Chicago, July 9- 
12, 1943. 


OCTOBER 

8 East Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Audi- 
torium, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
October 8, 1943. 

15 Rock River Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. High 
School, Dixon, October 15, 1943. 


NEWS BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 258) 
trance requirements, no examinations, no 
credits or grades. Faculty members serve as 
instructors. 

Classes offered include: Home and Fam- 
ily Relations, Literature of the Bible, Pa- 
cific Island Peoples and the War, Home 
Vegetable Gardens, Music for Everybody, 
Historical Backgrounds of the World at 
War, and Home and Community Improve- 
ment Through Biology. 

Teachers are Miss Frances Conkey, 
Dr. H. R. Hiett, Miss Edna M. Gueffroy, 
Prof. T. J. Douglass, Miss Emma R. 
Knudson, Prof. Charles A. Harper, Dr. 
Opal Hartline and other members of the 
biological science department. 

Members of the committee directing the 
program include: Dr. C. E. Decker, chair- 
man; Dr. J. W. Carrington, secretary; 
Prof. Harper; Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, and 
Dr. Hartline. Interest shown has been suf- 
ficient to warrant the school’s continuance 
next fall, according to the committee. 





Eastern Illinois Schoolmasters 
Club 


One hundred men of the Eastern Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club met for dinner Tues- 
day evening, March 30 in the rooms of the 
home economics department at Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College in Charleston. 

The meeting was one of the largest in 
recent years, and was featured by an ad- 
dress by Hon. V. L. Nickell, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. He spoke con- 
cerning problems confronting our military 
leaders and then related these facts to the 
continued successful operation of the pub- 
lic schools. C. C. Byerly, first assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
R. F. Paton, associate professor of physics 
at the University of Illinois, were guests. 

Dr. Harry L Metter, director of teacher 
placement at Eastern, opened a discussion 
on the topic of teacher shortage. Mr. U. B. 
Jeffries, superintendent of schools in 
Charleston, opened a discussion of the prob- 
lem of teacher salaries. Mr. E. L. Harden, 
principal of the Charleston High School, 
is president of the Schoolmasters Club and 
presided at the meeting. 
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Number of Teachers in Training 
Declines 


Approximately 950 students registered 
for the spring term at Southern [Illinois 
Normal University, representing a consid- 
erable drop in enrollment below the pre- 
ceding term. College authorities attribute 
this decline in enrollment to the large num- 
ber of men students drafted or called in 
from college reserve programs to active 
service during the past few weeks. A num- 
ber of women students have taken teaching 
positions or war jobs. 


A.C.E. Regional Conference 

The Great Lakes Regional Conference of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
is to be held at the University of Chicago, 
July 9-12. The Illinois State Association 
for Childhood Education will sponsor this 
conference with the co-operation of the 
department of Education of the University 
of Chicago. 

Study and discussion groups will be or- 
ganized around various aspects of the 
1943-1944 resolutions of the association, 
and will be directed by competent leaders. 
At least one officer of the national execu- 
tive board will be present during the con- 
ference. A dollar fee will be charged. 

The time of meeting has been set between 
the Conference on Planning for Day Care 
of Children in Wartime, July 5-10, and the 
Conference on Reading Problems for Ad- 
ministrative Officers and Teachers, July 
12-16. It has been so planned in order to 
afford the added opportunity to attend one 
or both of these other meetings at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Further questions may be addressed to 
Julia Mason, Belleville, Illinois, president 
of the Illinois State Association for Child- 
hood Education.—E.Liten M. OLsen. 


League College at Indiana 
University 

League College offered under the joint 
auspices of Indiana University and the Na- 
tional League of Teachers Associations will 
be held at Bloomington, Indiana, July 1-12, 
1943. The Eighteenth Annual Session is 
being developed around the theme, “Edu- 
cation for a Post-War World.” 

Two semester hours of credit will be 
possible and a fee of $50 will cover tuition, 
room and board. The League College pro- 
gram is open to everyone, but those not 
affiliated with the association are required 
to pay an additional fee of $5.00. 

Further information may be secured from 
Professor Velorus Martz, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Conference on Higher Education 

Representatives of the six state supported 
colleges in Illinois held the second confer- 
ence on higher education of the present 
school year on the campus of Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University April 5. The confer- 
ence body, consisting of representatives 
from each of the state colleges, devoted 
itself primarily to the question of whether 
or not there should be begun in September, 
1943, a program of graduate work in the 
teachers colleges in Illinois. The proposal 
that the state teachers colleges should offer 
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the master’s degree has been under con- 
sideration for the past five years, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ted Ragsdale, chairman of the 
committee on Graduate Study at S.I.N.U. 


Conference on “Teacher Shortage” 


In an attempt to define the extent and 
nature of the “teacher shortage,” the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College called 
a conference of city and high-school admin- 
istrators May 7 to discuss and. summarize 
their experiences in staffing their schools. 

The topic “Education and the Emergency” 
was discussed in a panel consisting of O. 
E. Peterson, placement director at the 
college, chairman; W. J. Hamilton, super- 
intendent of schools, Oak Park; A. H. Lan- 
caster, superintendent of schools, Dixon; W. 
E. McCleery, superintendent, Marengo Com- 
munity High School; Lewis V. Morgan, 
county superintendent of schools, Wheaton ; 
V. L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield; Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, Springfield ; and George E. 
Thompson, superintendent of schools, St. 
Charles. 

The invitation to the conference included a 
questionnaire regarding the experience each 
administrator had had in hiring teachers and 
the adjustments he had made in order to 
keep his staff intact during the emergency. 
A summary of the findings was presented 
at the conference. 
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A 


Acceleration of high-school and college 


work, 178 


A.C.E. Meets in Springfield, 108 
Achievement, school, see Census, 


eo 
1940, grades completed by adults 


Adult education, 15, 121, 185 

Aeronautics, see Pre-flight aeronautics 

— Teachers, Marjorie Winn Harris, 
102 


Affiliated Teachers Association of Illinois, 


46, 102 

Again, the Federal Government and Educa- 
tion, Irving F. Pearson, 48 

Agricultural Marketing Administration, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, 88 

“Air-Conditioning” Our High Schools, Paul 
Liljedahl, 12 

“America Strong—With Spirit Free,” Mrs. 
Theodore Gleichman, 27 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, see National Education Ass’n 

American Council on Education, 139, 140, 
146, 219; American Youth Commission, 
139; nationwide survey of school admin- 
istrative units, 44 

American Education 
Planned, 280 

American Education Week, see National 
Education Association 

America’s Stake in the War, C. A. Siep- 
mann, 173 

Annual Meeting, see Illinois Education As- 
sociation—Eighty-Ninth Annual Meeting 

Answers to Point Rationing Quiz, 218 

ARMSTRONG, Loca M.—Projects for Handi- 
capped Meet Employment Needs, 244 

Asks Deferment of High-School Youth, 117 

Attendance, compulsory for all pupils en- 
rolled, 221, 242, 282; trends in school, 
see Census U. S. 1940 

Australian Ballot Law, application to school 
districts, 221, 236, 242; temporary change 
in needed, 172 


Week Observance 


B 


Behavior, punishment as motivation of, 75 

Beu, Frank A., 6 

Bev, F. A.—Emotional Maturity and the 
Teacher, 5 

Blair, Francis G., memorial to, 165 

“Blue Cross” hospitalization service, see 
Northern Illinois Hospital Service 

Board of Directors, see Illinois Education 
Association, Board of Directors 

Boards of education: duty to pay tuition 
for junior college attendance proposed, 
284; petitions of candidates for, 283; po- 
litical and fiscal independence for rec- 
ommended, 187; power to establish 
nursery schools proposed, 240; powers 
delegated by Legislature, 59, 60; selec- 
tion on non-partisan basis recommended, 
187; unexpired terms, 240, 281 

Boards of school directors, powers delegated 
by Legislature, 59, 60 

Bonds, school, see Finance, local school 


Book reviews: Iman E. Schatzmann, The 
Country School (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942), Troy L. Stearns, 
2d cover (October) 

—Committee on Conservation Education of 
the National Wildlife Federation, Henry 
B. Ward, chairman and editor, The 
Foundations of Conservation Education 
(Washington, D. C.: National Wildlife 
Federation), H. O. Lathrop, 2 
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—Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, Fifteenth Yearbook, Lead- 
ership at Work (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association), Stephen 
M. Corey, 248 

—Charles E. and Edith G. Germane, Per- 
sonnel Work in High School (Chicago: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1941), Marvin 
W. Webb, 2 

—School Public Relations Association, Ar- 
thur H. Rice, editor, Today’s Tech- 
niques (Detroit: School Public Rela- 
tions Association, 1943), B. I. Griffith, 
287 

—Louis Adamic, What’s Your Name? (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), Wil- 
liam J. Suchy, 2d cover (December ) 

Brief for a Minimum Wage Law, A, 216 

Brotherhood Week, 1943, 148 

Budgeting and auditing, legal procedures for 
proposed, 241, 282 

Budgeting in Public Schools, Chris A. De- 
Young, 137, 138 

Budgets, school: legislation to protect, 236, 
283; railroads’ attack on, 235 

Building fund, see Finance, local school 

Bulletin No. 69, Superintendent to High- 
School Teachers, Earl H. Hanson, 203 


Cc 


Carrincton, J. W.— McLean 
Schools Credit Union, 219 

Census, U. S. 1940: educational facts in, 8, 
39, 61, 109 

Certification, see Teachers—Certificates 

Changes in Teachers College Student Body 
Studied, 149 

Chicago Problems Before the Legislature, 
William H. Spurgin, 263 

Chicago schools: legislative proposals re fi- 
nancing and administration of, 168 ; teach- 
ers’ residence, 

Chicago Teacher Activities, 144 

Chicago Teachers Pension and Retirement 
Fund, 121; board election, 144 

Child: growth and development, 5 

—Labor, employment certificates issued to 
minors in Illinois, 78; increasing, 278 

—Platforms for: Chicago Division, 120; II- 
linois Education Association, 185 

—Study bureaus, legislation proposed, 107, 
168 

—Welfare, 238; educational opportunities 
for children of service men, 208, 268 

Child Health Records of Rejected Selectees, 
Wilbur T. Reece, 142 

Child Labor in Wartime, Frances Kauf- 
man, 278 

Cuute, O. M.—Elementary Principals, 102 

Citizenship, education for, 41, 85, 185, 203, 
238; induction of new voters, 186 

Codifying the School Law : the Need and the 
Procedure, W. H. Spurgin, 71 

CoLaHAn, W. J.—Woodstock High School’s 
All-Out Victory Program, 115 

CoLteMAN, CHARLES H.—Teaching Govern- 
ment in High School, 41 

College Credit for Service Men, Ralph W. 
Tyler, 261 

Commission for Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped Children, 223 

Committee on Rural Education, 146 

Community School Lunches and Penny Milk 
for Illinois School Children, Thomas N. 
Popik, 87 

Conservation, instruction in, 204 

Constitution of Illinois : amendment, present 
process of, 171; Revenue Article, amend- 
ment needed, 39 


County 
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-—Gateway Amendment proposed, 108, 122, 
168, 169, 170, 171, 202, 281, 284 

Consumer education, 90, 4 185, 186 

Consumer Education in the High School, 
Edward W. Reed, 90 

Corporal Punishment at Home and at 
School, Douglas E. Lawson, 75 

Cost of Living Index Rises, The, 184 

Cost of living trends, 184, 245 

Counseling in Wartime, Leona Wise Fel- 
sted, 269 

County Education Forum—Public Relations 
Project, Alice McGinty Swain and Al- 
bert H. Malo, 62 

County school survey, results of, 69, 145 

County superintendent of schools: duties, 
221, 241, 242, 281, 282, 283; powers, 283 

Credit Unions, see Teachers, credit unions 

Current Publications, 2d Cover (January), 
192, 194, 252 

Current Teaching Aids, 2d Cover (October ) 


D 
Damm, Mrs. Frank A.—The P.T.A. in 
Wartime, 88 
Dean, VERA Micuetes—Post-War Plan- 
ning Can’t Wait, Part I, 13; Part II, 43 
Deans of Women and Advisers to Hold An- 
nual Conference, Emma Fleer Muller, 94 
Delinquency, incidence of juvenile, 246 
Delinquents, see Exceptional children 


Democracy, see Education and the War, 
and Education in a Democracy 

Denver Notebook, 15 

Developing Faith for Living Through Edu- 
cation, Grayson N. Kefauver, 67 

DeYounc, Curis A.—Public School Budg- 
eting and Accounting, 137 

Dickerson, Eart S.—Significant Changes 
in the 1942 Revenue Act as Applied to 
Individuals, 135 

Drepricu, Paut B.—The Use of Basic Eng- 
lish in Health Education, 147 

Districts, see School districts 

— Presidents Meet with I.E.A. Board, 


E 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 34, 
2d Cover (November), 98, 3d Cover 
(December), 130, 3d Cover (January), 
162, 3d Cover (February), 193, 226, 256, 
258, 290; student body studied, 149; 
summer “session, 249. See also Illinois 
state teachers colleges 

Education and the war, 7, 26, 48, 67, 84, 107, 
173, 187, 234; academic credit for serv- 
ice men, 261; educational trends, 110, 
218; extended school services, 114, 148, 
185; finance, 109, 110, 177 ; “Handbook on 
Education and the War,” 49; resolutions 
of Chicago Division, 120; school enroll- 
ments—decline in, 142; school salvage 
program, 52, 127; schools’ contribution 
to war effort Educational Policies Com- 
mission summary, 92; student participa- 
tion in community affairs, 41; wartime 
activities of schools, 267. See also Teach- 
ers—Salaries, and Teachers—Shortage 

—Curricular adjustments, 12, 50, 79, 85, 105, 
115, 143, 144, 288. See also High School 
Victory Corps, National Defense Trades 
Training Program, Red Cross, Rural 
War Production Training Program 

—High school: acceleration of high-school 
students, 132; High School Victory 
Corps, 86, 87, 132, 133, 144, 200, 254, 
255; home nursing courses at J. Sterling 
Morton, 288; pre-flight aeronautics in, 
12, 79, 105; pre-induction training, 133; 
war problems of Rock Island Senior 
High School, 203; Woodstock High 
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School’s Victory Program, 115; work- 
study programs, 144. 

—Rural schools: Conference on the Rural 
Child in the War Emergency, 146; emer- 
gency supervisory service for, 146 

Education in a Democracy—Importance of 
Planning, Lester R. Grimm, 39 


Education in a democracy : importance of 
planning, 39; organization and adminis- 
tration of, 186; responsibilities and sup- 
port, 7 

Education in a Democracy—Responsibili- 
ties and Support, Lester R. Grimm, 7 

Educational Facts in the 1940 Census of 
Illinois, Wilbur T. Reece, 61 

Educational fund, see Finance, local school 

Educational News Briefs, 34, 2d Cover (No- 
vember ), 98, 130, 162, 193, 226, 258 

Educational planning : agencies of, 40; need 
for, 39; problems for projects, 8, 63, 69; 
statewide effort needed, 64 

—For reconstruction: 15, 144, 230 

Educational Policies Commission, see Na- 
tional Education Association; publica- 
tions of: The Support of Education in 
Wartime, 1, 92; A War Policy for 
American Schools, 219 

Educational Trends in the Emergency, Helen 
R. Messenger, 218 

Eighty-Ninth Annual Meeting, Irving F. 
Pearson, 100 

Eighty-Ninth Annual Meeting, The: a Di- 
gest of the Official Minutes, Irving F. 
Pearson, 164 

Elections, see School districts—Elections 

Elementary Principals, O. M. Chute, 102 

Emergency Supervisory Service for Rural 
Schools, 1 

Emotional Maturity and the Teacher, F. A. 
Beu, 5 

Employment Stabilization and the Teacher, 
274 


Enrollment in I.E.A., 20 

Enrollments, see School enrollments 

Equal rights, extension of principle advo- 
cated, 188 

Equalization aid, 73. See also State School 
Distributive Fund 

Equalization Funds for Our Schools, Lester 
R. Grimm, 73 

Exceptional Children, Warren T. Kings- 
bury, 10 

Exceptional children : adequate state support 
for proposed, 122, 168; defjnition, cate- 
gories and number of, 11; Governor’s 
Conference on, 10; legislation proposed, 
30, 107, 283; principles fundamental to 
State program of assistance to, 30; spe- 
cial education in wartime, 77; speech 
correction program, 283 

—Gifted, education of the, 78 

—Handicapped : employment of, 77 ; wartime 
school activities of, 77 

—Physically handicapped: program for, 200 

Extended school services, 114, 148, 185 

Extended School Services, Bess Goody- 
koontz, 114 


F 


Family relationships, school’s contribution 
to, 238 

Federal aid to education, 121, 122, 170, 187; 
resolution asking distribution through 
established agencies, 48 

—S§. 1313: no aid to Illinois, 170; passage 
— 72; report of Senate committee on, 

—S. 637, Educational Finance Act of 1943, 
emergency aid bill, 213 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, 246 

Federal control of education opposed, 48, 186 
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Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, ference on Physical Fit- 
ness Through Physical Education, 229 

Fetstep, Leona Wise— Counseling iri 
Wartime, 269 


Finance, — school : building fund, invest- 
ment of, 241, 282; delinquent taxes, col- 
lection of, 168; delinquent taxes, penal- 
ties and interest on, 168; educational 
rate referendum, 241, 283; indebted- 
ness, limitations on removed, 241; junior 
college, additional tax rates for, 283; 
maximum tax rate for new districts, 
168; need for increased funds, 108; 
“pegged” levy for Chicago schools, 123, 
168, 263; property tax problems, 231; 
refunding bond rate, 241, 283; tax and 
finance problems, understanding urged, 
19; tax objections by railroads, 235; tax 
rate increases invalidated, 176; tax rate 
for textbooks, 241; tax reform needed, 
39; transfers from building to educa- 
tional fund by board resolution proposed, 
168, 202, 241, 282; unit district tax rate 
increase recommended, 168, 202. See also 
Taxes 

Finance, public, 187 


Finance, State school: increased funds need- 
ed, 108, 188; special education, excess 
cost of, 283; state aid for kindergartens, 
subcommittee report, 246; State’s ability” 
to support education, 32, 39; tax sources 
studied, 18. See also Constitution of Illi- 
nois and State School Distributive Fund 

Financial support of public schools, 92, 110, 
121, 122, 170, 177. See also Finance, local 
school; Finance, State school; State 
School Distributive Fund 

Finding Teachers for Positions, Lewis W. 
Williams, 197 

Flag code, poster, 127 

Food Distribution Administration, 215 

Fourth Grade Considers Thrift, A, Esther 
Patton and Helen M. Pence, 204 

Free I.E.A. Sound Film Now Available from 
Many Sources, 


Fulkerson, Elbert, 70, 288 


Future Teachers of America at Work in II- 
linois, John W. Thalman, 113 


G 


Gardens, school: Madison county program, 
233; Tri-city program, 233 

Gateway Amendment, The, 
Grimm, 171 

Gateway amendment, 171. See also Consti- 
tution of Illinois 

GLEICHMAN, Mrs. THEoporE — “America 
Strong—With Spirit Free,” 27 

Going to Summer School? 249 

Gooprer, FLtoyp T.—Youth and the Future, 
A Plea for Action, 139 

GoopyKoontz, Bess — Extended School 
Services, 114 


Governor Budgets Two Million Increase 
for Schools, Irving F. Pearson, 268 
Green, Hon. Dwight H., speaker at I.E.A. 
banquet, 167 

GrimM, Lester R.—Education in a Democ- 
racy, Importance of Planning, 39 

—Education in a Democracy, Responsibili- 
ties and Support, 7 

—Equalization Funds for Our Schools, 73 

—Gateway Amendment, The, 171 

—Important Tax Rate Decision, 176 

—Property Tax Problems, 231 

—School Finance Problems Developing in 
Illinois, 109 

—Some Trends in One-Teacher Schools of 
Illinois, 141 

Guidance, educational, 5, 67, 185; role of, 
238; Urbana High School program, 9; 
vocational, 185; wartime, 269 
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H 


Hatt, Gertrupe M.—I.S.N.U. Administra- 
tive Round-Up, 143 
—To Women Teachers—An Interview, 89 


Handicapped children, see Exceptional chil- 
dren 


Handicapped persons, employment of, 244 

Handlin, W. C., 102 

Hanoiin, W. C.—The Legislative Program, 
1 


Hanson, Ear, H.—Bulletin No. 69, Super- 
intendent to High-School Teachers, 203 

—Those Army-Navy Tests, 37 

Harris, Marjorie Winn — Affiliated 
Teachers, 102 


Hatch Act, Brown amendment to, 19, 68 


Harttey, M. C., and Hines, V. A.—Teach- 
ing Aeronautics in the High School, 105 

—The Teaching of Aeronautics, 79 

Headquarters Staff Report, Irving F. Pear- 
son, 179 

Health and physical fitness: adequate pro- 
gram for, 168; and national morale, 16; 
correlation with mental alertness, 144; 
county health departments, 281 ; goals for 
school program, 40; health instruction, 
185, i88, 200; health of Illinois school 
children, 198 ; health services, school, 185, 
188; high-school programs, 85; legisla- 
tion needed, 107, 168, 202, 222; medical 
examinations of school children as pre- 
dictions of adult health status, 142; med- 
ical-health guidance, 199; minimum 
health program, 199 ; physical causes for 
Selective Service rejections, 39; physical 
education, 200, 229; program for handi- 
capped, 200; safety instruction, 200; 
school environment and, 199; school’s re- 
sponsibility for, 238 

Health Problems in Illinois Schools, Wilbur 
T. Reece, 198 

Heros, E. W.—A Successful School Lunch 
Program, 233 

High school: acceleration of program, 132, 
178, 188, 226; attendance, see Census 
U. S. 1940; deferment of high-school 
boys asked, 117; districts, see School dis- 
tricts; enrollments, decline in U. S., 142; 
non-high students to have choice of high 
school proposed, 168, 221, 242, 282; scho- 
lastic records, legal depository for asked, 
168, 188, 282; small high schools, pro- 
posal to withhold recognition from, 107, 
168, 221, 242, 282; Urbana High School 
guidance program, 9; Woodstock High 
School victory program, 115 

—Curriculum : Army-Navy criticism of, 37 ; 
Consumer education in, 90; teaching gov- 
ernment in, 41. See also Education and 
the war—Curricular adjustments 

—Physical education in, 229. See also Health 
and physical fitness 

—State aid for : equalization aid, 73, 74, 188, 
222; flat grants in aid proposed, 188, 122. 
See also Finance, State school, and State 
School Distributive Fund 

—Victory corps, see High School Victory 
Corps 

High School Conference, 60 

High-Schooi Senior or College Freshman? 
Harold Spears, 132 

High School Victory Corps Approved in 
Illinois, 86 

High School Victory Corps: administrators 
discuss, 144; approved for Illinois, 86; 
Federal funds to states for financing pro- 
grams proposed, 254; Highland Park 
program, 132, 133; manual, Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education, 
255; physical conditioning program, 200; 
State advisory committee for, 87. See 

¢ also Education and the war 

Higher education, survey of facilities and 
resources, 281 
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Hines, V. A. and Hartiey, M. C.—Teach- 
ing Aeronautics in the High School, 105 

—The Teaching of Aeronautics, 79 

Hospital Service Plan for I.E.A. Members, 
209 


Hospital Service Memberships Roll In, 280 
I 


Illinois Association of Deans of Women and 
Advisers, 94, 269 


Illinois Association of School Boards, 236 


Illinois City Superintendents Association, 
166 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
convention plans, 214 

—Articles contributed by : America Strong— 
With Spirit Free, Mrs. Theodore Gleich- 
man, 27 ; Partnership on the Home Front, 
Mrs. Bruce Smyth, 126; The P.T.A. in 
Wartime, Mrs. Frank A. Damm, 88 ; Vic- 
tory—P.T.A. Goal, Mrs. Harry N. Ros- 
inos, 55; Worthy Homes, America’s 
Strength, Mrs. Christian Koch, 159 

Illinois County Superintendents Association, 
167 

Illinois Education Association : Board of Di- 
rectors: adopts policy of pay deductions 
for staff members, 117; asks deferment of 
high-school youth, 117; directs prepara- 
tion of resolution favoring college credit 
for high-school youth, 178; institutes 
Teacher Welfare Department, 272 

—Board of Directors, meetings of : May 16, 
1942, 17; June 29, 1942, 18; July 31 and 
August 1, 1942, 18; September 11, 1942, 
82; September 25, 1942, 82; October 3, 
1942, 82; November 1, 1942, 117; Novem- 
ber 28, 1942, 178; December 12, 1942, 178; 
December 30, 1942, 178; February 5, 1943, 
239; February 21, 1943, 240 

—Budget, approved by Delegate Assembly, 
166; report on as adopted by Delegate 
Assembly, 175 

—Committees of : Auditing, report presented, 
164; report adopted, 166.—Credentials, 
report accepted, 166—Finance, 272; re- 
port prepared, 84; report presented, 164; 
report adopted, 166.—Governing commit- 
tees hold joint session with Division pres- 
idents and I.E.A. Board of Directors, 83. 
—Kindergarten Legislation, 178; report 
accepted, 166; report as accepted by Dele- 
gate Assembly, 246.—Legislation, 108, 
207; report prepared, 84; report pre- 
sented, 164; report adopted, 166; report 
as adopted by Delegate Assembly, 168.— 
Nominations, report accepted, 167.—Pub- 
lic Relations, Chicago Division resolu- 
tions, 120; report prepared, 84; report 
presented, 164; report adopted, 166; re- 
port as adopted by Delegate Assembly, 
184.—Taxation and Finance, meeting 
authorized, 82; meeting of, 18; report 
accepted, 167 ; report as accepted by Dele- 
gate Assembly, 169; subcommittees of, 18. 
—Teacher Welfare, 272 ; meeting author- 
ized, 82; report accepted, 166; Credit 
Unions and Group Insurance subcommit- 
tee, 47, 54, 209, 240, 280; Educational 
Trends, Professionalization, and Demo- 
cratic Practices subcommittee, 178, 218, 
238; Equal Opportunity subcommittee, 
82, 178; Mutual Benefit subcommittee, 
84; Teacher Tenure, Contracts and Eth- 
ics subcommittee, investigations by, 22, 
82, 83, 117 

—Constitution and By-Laws, amendments 
to, acceptance reported, 164; Division 
action on proposed amendments to, 23 
124, 125, 152, 154, 155, 156 

—Divisions of: Blackhawk, officers of, 155. 
—Central, 84, 210; officers of, 156.—Chi- 
cago, 33, 84, 117, 144, 184, 210; com- 
mittee on rules, ainendments to by-laws 
proposed, 123; co-operation with civic 
and business groups, 119; legislative 
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meeting, 280; legislative proposals, 122; 
president’s report, 118; public relations 
and membership committees’ teas, 144, 
154; special committee on nursery 
schools, 144—DuPage Valley, 210.— 
Eastern, 33, 84; officers of, 124, 125.— 
East Central, 210; officers of, 125.—II- 
linois Valley, 33, 84, 210; officers of, 152. 
—Lake Shore, 33, 84, 210; president of, 
24.—Mississippi Valley, 210; officers of, 
154.—Northeastern, 210; officers of, 124, 
152.—Northwestern, 84, 210; officers of, 
153.—Peoria, 210; officers of, 25.—Rock 
River, 210; officers of, 154.—South Cen- 
tral, 84, 210; officers of, 24—Southeast- 
ern, 210; officers of, 152.—Southern, 33, 
84, 210; officers of, 24; president of, 70.— 
Southwestern, 84, 210; officers of, 22, 156. 
—Western, 33, 84, 210; officers of, 124 

—Divisions, meetings reported: Blackhawk, 
155; Central, 156; Chicago, 120; East 
Central, 125; Eastern, 125; Illinois Val- 
ley, 152; Mississippi Valley, 155; North- 
eastern, 152; Northwestern, 153; Peoria, 
24; Rock River, 154; South Central, 24; 
Southeastern, 152; Southern, 23; South- 
western, 155; Western, 124 

—Division Presidents Meet with I.E.A. 
Board—Joint Session with Governing 
Committees, 83 

—Editorial Department, ILt1no1is Epuca- 
TION, 17, 18, 82, 83, 108, 180, 183; report 
on, 180 

—Eighty-Ninth Annual Meeting, banquet, 
165, 167; official minutes, 164; program 
for, 100; Women Delegates, 167 

—Enrollment cards, 189 

—Enrollment of membership, 83 

—Executive Department, report on, 182 

—Headquarters building, 184 

—Headquarters Staff Report, 179 

—Hospital service plan, adoption of, 240; in 
operation, 280 

—Legislation, Program of: adequate health 
and physical education program, 107, 168, 
202, 281; adequate state support for ex- 
ceptional children, 107, 168, 283 ; adequate 
state support for State teachers colleges, 
State university, and office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 108, 168; 
board of directors districts exempt from 
Municipal Budget Law, 108, 168, 209, 
242, 282; Chicago only, 168, 240, 281, 
283; fair assessment of property, 168; 
Federal aid for equalization purposes, 
168; fiscally independent and respon- 
sible teachers college board, 108, 168; 
how prepared, 116; Gateway Amend- 
ment, 108, 168, 171, 202, 281, 284; gradu- 
ated income tax, 168; improved assess- 
ment of taxes, 108, 168; increase in 
state distributive fund, 108, 168, 202, 207, 
208, 209, 240, 242, 268, 281, 282; legal 
depository for all scholastic records, 168, 
202, 241, 282; legal school month of 
twenty days, 168, 241, 282; maximum 
tax rates for new districts, 168 ; minimum 
school year, 107, 168; minimum wage, 
107, 168, 201, 208, 209, 216, 242, 281, 282; 
no increase of instructional obligation on 
schools except with provisions for financ- 
ing, 168; non-high school pupils may at- 
tend high school of choice, 107, 168, 202, 
221, 242, 282; opposition to further prop- 
erty tax limitation, 168, 241, 283; pro- 
tection of teacher retirement tenure of 
position, continuing contracts, 168; re- 
appropriation of delinquent taxes, 168, 
268; return to teaching position at con- 
clusion of military service, 168; salaries 
paid at least once a month, 107, 168, 202, 
241, 282; school district reorganization, 
107, 168, 201; separate tax levy for free 
textbooks, 168, 241, 281; standardization 
of generalized statements of school fi- 
nances, 168, 241, 282; state adoption of 
textbooks opposed, 168; state supported 
child study bureaus, 107, 168; transfer 
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of unused building fund to educational 
fund by board resolution, 168, 202, 241, 
283; transportation assistance, 168, 241, 
281; uniformity in constitution and elec- 
tion of school boards, 108, 168; unit dis- 
trict educational levy to $1.75 or equal- 
ization at $1.00 level, 108, 168, 202; with- 
holding recognition from small high 
schools, 107, 168, 242, 282 

—Legislative representative, 168 

—Membership in, 20, 81, 82, 83, 184 

—Ninetieth Annual Meeting, dates fixed, 240 

—Officers, 165 

—Public Relations Department, film strip, 
“Wili He Have a Teacher?” 261; publi- 
cations and releases of, 90 Years of Serv- 
ice, 182; report on, 181; School Forum 
weekly radio programs, 210; sound 
movie film, “Backing Up the Guns,” 4, 
18, 21, 33, 82, 83, 84, 117, 178, 181, 189, 
240, 242; sound movie film on LE.A. 
service plan, 178, 181 

—Public Relations, program of, 188; radio 
scripts, preparation recommended, 189 

—Research Department, 82, publications and 
releases of, 44, 102, 179, A Guide for Sal- 
ary Scheduling, 111; recent economic 
trends, 245; report on, 179 

—Resolutions, 187 

—Services of: Hospital service plan for 
I.E.A. members, 209, 240, 272, 280; mag- 
azine subscription service, 84, 189, 272; 
teacher placement, 272 

—Study Units, continued publication rec- 
ommended, 189; No. 1, Education in a 
Democracy, Responsibilities and Support, 
Lester R. Grimm, 7; No. 2, Education in 
a Democracy, Importance of Planning, 
Lester R. Grimm, 39; No. 3, Planning 
School District Reorganization in Illinois, 
Irving F. Pearson, 69; No. 4, School Fi- 
nance Problems Developing in Illinois, 
Lester R. Grimm, 109; No. 5, Public 
School Budgeting and Accounting, Chris 
A. DeYoung, 137; No. 6, The Gateway 
Amendment, Lester R. Grimm, 171; No. 
7, Health Problems in Illinois Schools, 
Wilbur T. Reece, 198; No. 8, Property 
Tax Problems, Lester R. Grimm, 231; 
No. 9, Chicago Problems Before the Leg- 
islature, William H. Spurgin, 263 

—Teacher Welfare Department, 272 

—Treasurer, report presented to Delegate 
Assembly, 164; report adopted, 166; res- 
ignation of Charles McIntosh accepted, 
240 

Illinois Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation, 102, 166 

Illinois Rural Education Committee, 69 

Illinois Schools Work for Victory in the 
Salvage Campaign, 52 

Illinois State Association for Childhood 
Education, 108 

I.S.N.U. Administrative Round-Up, Ger- 
trude M. Hall, 143 

Illinois State Normal University, 2d Cover 
(November), 3d Cover (November), 98, 
3d Cover (December), 130, 3d Cover 
(January), 162, 192, 226, 256, 258, 290; 
Administrative Round-Up, 143; summer 
session, 249. See also Illinois state teach- 
ers colleges 

Illinois state teachers colleges: Federal 
funds for military programs, acceptance 
of, 221, 242, 282; names, would change to 
State colleges, 240, 281; retirement sys- 
tem, 103; scholarships, veterans, 208; 
State financial support of, 122, 168; 
teachers college board, 168. See also 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College ; 
Illinois State Normal University ; North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College; 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity; Western Illinois State Teachers 
College 
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Illinois State Teachers Examining Board: 
policy re emergency certificates com- 
mended, 188; ruling on renewal and 
registration of certificates of persons in 
military service, 19; survey of teaching 
vacancies, August, 1942, 63 

Illinois Women’s Conference on Legislation, 
LE.A. delegates to, 82 

Illiteracy, adult, 8, 15. See also Census 


ImBopEN, Erma F.—Putting Children’s In- 
terests to Work, 45 

Important Tax Rate Decision, Lester R. 
Grimm, 176 

Inflation, President’s seven-point anti-in- 
flation program approved, 188 


J 


Jackson, C. O.—Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education, 229 

Juvenile Delinquency, 246 

Junior College: additional tax rates for, 
283 u aaa to establish, 283 ; tuition 
to, 


Junior Red Cross, The, John A. Wieland, 57 


K 


KAUFMAN, Frances—Child Labor in War- 
time, 278 

Karser, J. F.—Our General Assembly and 
Our Schools, 58 

Kerauver, Grayson N.—Developing Faith 
for Living Through Education, 67 

KEENER, Epwarp E.—President’s Report to 
the Chicago Division, 118 

Kindergarten, state aid for, 246 

KincsBury, WarREN T.—Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 10 

Kocu, Mrs. Curistran—Worthy Homes, 
America’s Strength, 159 


L 
ewe Sey Legislative Meeting, 


Lawler, Dr. Eugene S., 44 

Lawson, Douctas E.— Corporal Punish- 
ment at Home and at School, 75 

Leadership at Work, 248 


Leaves of absence, see Teachers—Leaves for 
military service, and Teachers, sick leave 

Legislation: budget and appropriation ordi- 
nance, protection from tax objections, 
236; Chicago Division committee, report 
of, 122; Chicago problems, 263; process 
of, 206; progress of bills, 208, 240, 268; 
Sixty-third General Assembly, 207, 208, 
240, 268; state aid bills delayed, 240; 
support for, 207. See also Illinois Edu- 
cation Association—Legislation, pro- 
gram of 


Legislation Perks Up, Irving F. Pearson, 
268 


Legislative Action Begins, Irving F. Pear- 
son, 208 

Legislative Program, The, W. C. Handlin, 
201 


Legislature: bills pertaining to education, 
208, 240, 268; Chicago problems before 
the, 263; House committees on Education 
and Appropriations, membership of, 208 ; 
power to create school districts, 59; 
powers of school districts delegated by, 
59, 60; responsibility for maintaining 
schools, 186; Senate committees on Edu- 
cation and ‘Appropriations, membership 
of, 208; Sixty-third General Assembly, 
207, 208, 240, 268; supreme board of 
education, 58 


Letters to an Old Crony, Irving F. Pearson, 
17, 49, 81, 116, 150, 177, 206, 239, 279 
Libraries, extension of bookmobile service 

favored, 188 
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LiryepanL, Paut—“Air-Conditioning” Our 
High Schools, 12 
Lunch, school, see School lunches 


M 


Mato, Avsert H. and Swarn, Atice Mc- 
Ginty—County Education Forum, Pub- 
lic Relations Project, 62 

McIntosh, Charles, 240 

McLean County Schools Credit Union, J. 
W. Carrington, 219 

Merit system, 168 

MERWIN, Bruce W.—An Outstanding Edu- 
cator Lost to Illinois, 243 

—Peace That Will Last, 230 

MESSENGER, HELEN R.—Educational Trends 
in the Emergency, 218 

Minimum school year, 168 

Minimum wage: brief for a, 216; $100 a 
month taught proposed, 107, 168, 201, 
208, 209, 242, 281, 282 

Minors, employment of, see Child labor 

Month, legal school, 168, 241, 282 

Morey, Lroyp—The University Retirement 
System of Illinois, 103 

Morgan, Walter P., 167 

Mutrorp, Hersert B.—When Railroads At- 
tack Public School Taxes, 235 

Mutter, EmMa FLeer—Deans of Women 
-_ Advisers to Hold Annual Conference, 


Municipal Budget Law, as applied to school 
districts, 137, 168, 209, 242, 282 


N 


Nation-Wide Survey of School Districts, A, 
44 


National Association of Manufacturers, 240 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
publications of : “Wartime Service Pack- 
et,” 55; Schools Work for Victory, 55; 
The Role of the P.T.A. in War, 55; 
Health in a Nation at War, 56; The 
Wartime Traffic Safety Program, 56 


National Defense Trades Training Program, 
85 


National Education Association: American 
Education Week, 68, 280; comments on 
wage stabilization, 91; convention pro- 
gram, 1942, 13, 15; Denver Notebook, 
15; membership in, 81, 238; representa- 
tive assembly to meet June 28, 29, 1943, 
236; 1943 summer convention cancelled, 
236; National Teachers Meeting by Ra- 
dio, 128, 222 

—Committees and commissions: Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, 21, 181, 189; Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 48, 132, 134, 
219; executive committee, 92 

—Departments of : American Association of 
School Administrators, 190; Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, Fifteenth 
Yearbook, 248 

—Director for Illinois, 14; report to I.E.A. 
Delegate Assembly, 167 

—Director of Field Service interviewed, 89 

—Future Teachers of America, Illinois 
chapters, 113 

—Research Division, 110, 111, 142, 234, 275 

National Institute on Education and the 
War, 18, 83; “Handbook on Education 
and the War,” 49 

National Legislation, 19 

National Resources Planning Board, 219 

National Youth Administration, 140 

Naturalization, requirements for, 186 
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N 5» eenenees School Lunch Program, 

New Federal Aid Bill, 213 

New Releases of I.E.A. Research Depart- 
ment, 44 

Nickell, Vernon L., 102. See also Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 

Nine I.E.A. Divisions Report Meetings, 152 

Non-high, see School districts 

North Central Association of Schools and 
Colleges, 237 

Northern Illinois Hospital Service, Inc., 
Springfield Division, 209, 280 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 34, 
3d Cover (October), 2d Cover (Novem- 
ber), 226; summer session, 250, 290. See 
also Illinois state teachers colleges 

ete University, summer session, 


Nursery schools, 115, 185, 240, 281 


oO 
a of New Teachers, C. A. Weber, 
23 


Our General Assembly and Our Schools, J. 
F. Karber, 58 

Outstanding Educator Lost to Illinois, An, 
Bruce W. Merwin, 243 


P 
Pan-Americanism, 284 
P.T.A. in Wartime, The, Mrs. Frank A. 
Damm, 
Partnership on the Home Front, Mrs. Bruce 
Smyth, 126 
Patton, EstHer and Pence, HELEN M.— 
_ A Fourth Grade Considers Thrift, 204 
a. That Will Last, Bruce W. Merwin, 


Pearson, Irvinc F.—Again, the Federal 
Government and Education, 48 

—Eighty-Ninth Annual Meeting, 100, 164 

—Governor Budgets Two Million Increase 
for Schools, 268 

—Headquarters Staff Report, 179 

—Legislation Perks Up, 268 

—Legislative Action Begins, 208 

—Letters to an Old Crony, 17, 49, 81, 116, 
150, 177, 206, 239, 279 

—Planning School District Reorganization 
in Illinois, 69 

—School Legislation for Illinois, 107 

—State Aid Bills Delayed, 240 

—State Aid Emphasized in Sixty-Third As- 
sembly, 207 

—Tenure Investigation Continued During 
Summer, 22 

Pence, HeLten M. and Patton, EstHEr— 

Fourth Grade Considers Thrift, 204 

Pension, see Teachers Retirement System, 
and Chicago Teachers Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund 


Peoria Host to State P.T.A. Convention, 214 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, sum- 
mer session, 250 

Physical education, 200, 229. See also Health 
and physical fitness 

Physical fitness, see Health and physical fit- 
ness 

Physical Fitness Through Physical Educa- 
tion, C. O. Jackson, 229 

Physical Fitness Through Physical Educa- 
tion for the Victory Corps, 200, 255 

Placement, see Vocational education 

Planning, see Educational planning, and 
Post-war planning 

Planning School District Reorganization in 
Illinois, Irving F. Pearson, 69 

Point Rationing—A Quiz, 202 
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Portxk, THomas N.—Community School 
Lunches and Penny Milk for Illinois 
School Children, 87 

Post-war planning, 13, 15, 16, 43, 230. See 
also Educational planning 

Post-War Planning Can’t Wait, Vera Mich- 
eles Dean, 13 

—Post-War Planning Can’t Wait—II, 43 

Pre-flight aeronautics in the high school, 12, 
79, 105 

President’s Report to the Chicago Division, 
Edward E. Keener, 118 

Projects for Handicapped Meet Employ- 
ment Needs, Lola M. Armstrong, 244 

ie ~ iad Tax Problems, Lester R. Grimm, 

31 


Public relations : a county education forum, 
62. See also Illinois Education Associa- 
tion—Committees of 

Public School Budgeting and Accounting, 
Chris A. DeYoung, 137 

Punishment as a motivation of behavior, 75 

Putting Children’s Interests to Work, Erma 
F. Imboden, 45 


R 


Radio, wider use recommended, 189 _ 
—Programs : National Teachers Meeting by, 
128, 222; School Forum, 210 


Railroads, attack on public school taxes, 235, 
39 


Red Cross, Junior, 57 

Reece, Witpur T.—Child Health Records 
of Rejected Selectees, 142 

—Educational Facts in the 1940 Census of 
Illinois, 61 

—Health Problems in Illinois Schools, 198 

—Salary Scheduling During the War, 111 

Reep, Epwarp W.—Consumer Education in 
the High School, 90 

Religious development of young people, 238 

Report of the Committee on Legislation, as 
Adopted by the - + Assembly 
December 29, 1942, 

Report of the Sno on Public Rela- 
tions—Platform, Resolutions, Program 
of Public Relations—Adopted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly December 29, 1942, 
185 

Report on the Budget, 175 

Resignation of Teacher Closes Keithsburg 
Case, 117 


Results of the County School Survey, Claude 
Vick, 145 


Retired Teacher, The, Charlotte Russell, 
265 


Retirement, see Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem and Chicago Teachers Pension Fund 

Rio, Minnie, 24 

Rostnos, Mrs. Harry N.—Victory—P.T.A. 
Goal, 55 


Ruling on Certificates, 19 

Rural education, improvement of, 187 

Rural schools: closing of, 141; Conference 
on the Rural Child in the War Emer- 
gency, 146; emergency supervisory serv- 
ice for, 146; employment of married 
women in, 141; enrollments, 141; Mc- 
Donough County supervisory project, 
146; salaries of teachers, 141; training 
of teachers, 141; trends in one-teacher 
schools, 141; turnover of teachers, 141. 
See also School districts 

oo War Production Training Program, 
8 


RussEt_, CHarLotte—The Retired Teach- 
er, 265 


S 


Safety education, 185, 200 
Salaries, see Teachers—Salaries 
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Salary Scheduling During the War, Wilbur 
T. Reece, 111 

Salary Stabilization Again, 138 

Satitstrom, C. Emery — Teachers’ Credit 
Unions in Illinois, 47 

Salvage campaign, 52. See also Education 
and the War 

Scholastic records, legal depositories for 
recommended, 188, 202, 241, 282 

School and Social Services, The, Lewis W. 
Williams, 238 

School boards: county institutes for, 221, 
242, 282; power to appoint person to 
complete unexpired term, proposed, ‘240; 
powers delegated by Legislature, 59, 60. 
See also, Boards of education, and Boards 
of school directors 


School districts: banks of deposit, 241, 282; 
budgeting and accounting, 137 ; budgeting 
and auditing, legal procedures for, 241, 
282; equalization aid for, 73; indebted- 
ness, limitations upon, 242, 283; junior 
college, additional tax rate for, 283; Leg- 
islature has power to create, 59; organ- 
ization and administration of, 187 ; powers 
of boards delegated, 59, 60; treasurer, 281, 
283; tuition cost, 283, 284 

—Board of director, exemption from mu- 
ig ae Law proposed, 168, 209, 

—Community consolidated, detachment of 
territory, 

—Elections: nominating petitions in town- 
ship high school, 283; petition to estab- 
lish community high school, 281; refer- 
endum to establish and maintain a junior 
college, 283; to change tax rates, held 
illegal, 176, 235; validated, 241, 283; 
would remove from application of Aus- 
tralian Ballot Act, 221, 242, 282 

—High school : boundary changes, 283 ; com- 
munity, petition to establish, 281 ; tuition 
claims, 283; without building, would per- 
mit to tuition pupils, 240, 281 

—Non-high: attendance of pupils at school 
of choice, proposed, 107, 168, 202, 221, 
242, 282; transfer of territory, 241; 
transportation of pupils without refer- 
endum, proposed, 208, 242, 281 

—Reorganization of: county school surveys, 
69, 145; legislative proposals of I.E.A., 
107; nation-wide survey of local school 
administrative units, 44; one-teacher 
schools, closing of and trends in enroll- 
ment, 141; planning program, continuous 
State-wide proposed, 69, 168, 169, 186; 
Seven-pupil Law, deferment of proposed, 
208, 242, 281 

—Unit, educational tax rate increase pro- 
posed, 168 

School enrollments : admission age, 209, 242, 
281 ; affected by war, 142; trend indicated 
by rising birth rate, 110 

School Enrollments and the War, 142 

School Finance Problems Developing in II- 
linois, Lester R. Grimm, 109 

School Forum Weekly Radio Programs, 210 

School law : codification of, 71; commission 
to codify, 71, 122; I.E.A. resolution com- 
mending appointment of commission, 188 

School Legislation for Illinois, Irving F. 
Pearson, 107 

— lunches : appropriation for proposed, 

1, 282; growth of program, 87; Madi- 
— County program, 233; new commu- 
nity, 215; Penny Milk program, 88; 
Tri-city program, 233 

School month, four-week, 168, 241, 282 

School Survey of Children of Working 
Mothers, A, 148 

School-work program, 120. See also Work- 
study programs 

Selective Service rejections, see Health and 
physical fitness 

Senators Urge Action on Federal Aid, 72 
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Shortage of teachers, see Teachers—Short- 
age 

Srepmann, C. A.—America’s Stake in the 
War, 173 

Sight conservation, check list for, 158 

Significant Changes in the 1942 Revenue Act 
as Applied to Individuals, Earl S. Dick- 
erson, 135 

Silbert, Tobey, 289 

SmytH, Mrs. Bruce—Partnership on the 
Home Front, 126 

Social Security, mandatory legislation af- 
fecting teachers opposed, 188 

Social services, the school and, 238 

Some Recent Textbook Publications, 2, 2d 
Cover (October), 2d Cover (December), 
2d Cover (January), 191, 225, 257 

Some Trends in One-Teacher Schools of II- 
linois, Lester R. Grimm, 141 

Southern Illinois Normal University, 34, 3d 
Cover (October), 2d Cover (Novem- 
ber), 3d Cover (November), 98, 3d 
Cover (December), 130, 162; 3d Cover 
(February), 193, 226, 256; Future 
Teachers of America, Egyptian Chapter, 
113; summer session, 251; University of 
Southern Illinois proposed, 23, 208, 209, 
242, 258, 268, 282, 290. See also Illinois 
state teachers colleges 

Southern President, 70 

Spartan School of Aeronautics, summer ses- 
sion, 251 

Spears, Harotp—High-School Senior or 
College Freshman? 132 

Special Education in Wartime, Edward H. 
Stullken, 77 

Speech correction, see Exceptional children 

Spurcin, Wittt1am H.—Chicago Problems 
Before the Legislature, 263; Codifying 
the School Law: the Need and the Pro- 
cedure, 71 


vos * yas Bills Delayed, Irving F. Pearson, 
2 


State Aid Emphasized in Sixty-Third As- 
sembly, Irving F. Pearson, 207 


State aid for kindergartens, 188, 246 
oe aoe of education recommended, 123, 
1 


State financial support of public education, 
see Finance, state school, and State 
School Distributive Fund. See also State 
Teachers colleges, and University of Illi- 
nois 

State School Distributive Fund: amount 
budgeted for 1943-45 biennium, 268; av- 
erage daily enrollment basis proposed, 
209, 242, 281; average amount per teach- 
er, 81; Chicago claims, 264; elementary 
schools, increase to proposed, 209, 242, 
282; equalization aid, questions and an- 
swers concerning, 73; I.E.A. bills before 
Sixty-third General Assembly, 207, 208, 
209, 221, 240, 242, 281, 282: increase in 
recommended, 122, 168, 202; monthly 
payment of proposed, 241, 

Study Units, see Illinois Education Associa- 
tion—Study Units 

STULLKEN, Epwarp H.—Special Education 
in Wartime, 77 

Successful School Lunch Program, A, E. W. 

ob, 233 

Summer school announcements, see Going to 
Summer School ? 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: ap- 
pointment by elective board recom- 
mended, 186 

—Office of : Deficiency appropriation to, 208, 
242, 268; Educational Press Bulletin, 
127; Federal agencies, co-operation with, 
281; financial support for endorsed, 168; 
organization and administration of 
schools, responsibility for, 186; publica- 
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tions of, see “To the Teachers”; recog- 
nition of elementary schools, 26; school 
district reorganization, state planning 
agency proposed, 169; special education 
of speech defectives, proposed, 283; state 
dictionary contest, 127; state spelling 
contest, 127 


> 
—To the Teachers—John A. Wieland, 26, 


50, 85, 127, 158 

—Vernon L. Nickell, 170, 220, 253, 284 
“Support of Education in Wartime, The,” 92 
Swarn, Aiice McGinty and Mato, ALBERT 

H.— County Education Forum—Public 

Relations Project, 62 


T 


Taxation and School Finance, report of the 
special committee on, 169 
Taxes: assessment and collection of, 168, 
169, 231, 232, 264; co-ordination of tax- 
ing policies recommended, 187 ; equaliza- 
tion of, 232; exemptions to schools, etc., 
would withdraw, 241, 282; Federal tax 
load, 109; levies, would provide pread- 
judication of in Chicago and Cook Coun- 
ty, 240, 281; limitation of 1 percent pro- 
posed, 241, 282; limitation on total prop- 
erty tax rate opposed, 122, 187; objec- 
tions to, 235, 239, 241, 283; property tax 
problems, 231; railroads’ attack on pub- 
lic school, 235, 239; reassessment of real 
estate, 169, 177, 231; review of assess- 
ments, 232; school tax rate elections held 
invalid, 176, 235; tax reform, need of, 
39, 121, 231 
—Delinquencies 119, 168, 169, 232; Cook 
County, 264; penalties and interest on, 
123, 168; reappropriation of State prop- 
erty tax, proposed, 122, 168; amount re- 
duced in 1943-’45 biennial budget, 268 
—Income tax, proposed, 168; 1942 Revenue 
Act, 135; Victory tax, 136, 211 
Teacher, The, platform for, Chicago Divi- 
sion, 121; I.E.A., 186 
Teacher Resignations—I aw and Ethics, 217 
Teachers : Chicago, residence within employ- 
ing municipality compulsory, proposed, 
283; citizenship of, 42, 121, 123, 186; 
credit unions, 47, 54, 186, 219; employ- 
ment of married women, 141, 197; ethics, 
186; in-service education, 237; institutes 
not on school time, proposed, 241, 281; 
in-training, student body studied, 149; 
leaves for military service, effect on 
tenure, 219, military service, return to 
position after, 168; orientation of new, 
237; participation in school administra- 
tion, 186; pensions, see retirement ; place- 
ment of, 197; qualifications of, 186; res- 
ignations, 217; retired, 265; Selective 
Service classification of, 18; sick leave, 
121; summer employment of, 279; turn- 
over of, in one-teacher schools, 141; Vic- 
tory tax on salaries of, 211 
—Certificates: emergency certificates, 63, 
188, 209, 242, 282; qualifications for, 
lowering of proposed, 208, 209, 242, 268, 
282; qualifying for, up to July 1, 1943, 
52; registration and renewal of, service 
men and women exempt from, 19 
—Organizations : membership in, 78, 81, 186; 
right to organize and support, 121 
--Retirement, 186. See also Chicago Teach- 
ers Pension Fund, and Teachers Retire- 
ment System 
—Salaries, 92, 93, 186; average weekly, 72; 
Chicago, 168; cost of living adjustments 
approved, 188; income taxes and in- 
creased living costs, effects on, 68, 110; 
in one teacher schools, trends, 141; in 
U. S., 234; in wartime, N.E.A. recom- 
mendations, 92; kindergarten and ele- 
mentary teachers, state and national 
medians for, 110; minimum of $100 per 
month, proposed, 107, 168, 201, 208, 209, 
242, 281, 282; payment monthly or of- 
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tener, proposed, 241, 282; schedules and 
scheduling, 111, 121; stabilization, 102, 
138; to be paid at least once a month, 
proposed, 168; weekly medians by states, 
15 


—Shortage, 63, 92, 93, 234; meeting the, 197 ; 
related to salaries, 15, 92, 110, 141 

—Tenure, 81, 186; investigations, 22, 117; 
leave for military service, effect of, 219 

Teachers’ Credit Unions in Illinois, C. Emery 
Sallstrom, 47 

Teachers Retirement System: maximum 
contribution by all members, would allow, 
209, 242, 281; minimum allowance after 
thirty-five years of service, $800 pro- 
posed, 221, 242, 282; payment of benefits 
monthly, 209, 242, 282; payments to, 81; 
prior service payments to, 80. See also, 
Teachers—Retirement 

Teachers’ Salaries Should be Raised Now, 

Teacher Welfare Department, see I.E.A. 

Teacher Welfare Department 


Teacher’s Victory Tax Withheld at Source, 
211 


Teaching Aeronautics in the High School, 
V. A. Hines and M. C. Hartley, 105 

Teaching controversial issues, 42, 186 

Teaching Government in High School, 
Charles H. Coleman, 41 

Teaching of Aeronautics, The, V. A. Hines 
and M. C. Hartley, 79 

Tenure Investigations Continued During 
Summer, Irving F. Pearson, 22 

Tenure Not Broken by Military Service, 219 

Tenure of position, see Teachers—Tenure 

Tests and testing, 261 

Textbooks: special tax levy for, proposed, 
168, 241, 281; state adoption of, opposed, 
123, 168, 188. See also Some Recent 
Textbook Publications 

THALMAN, JoHN W.—Future Teachers of 
America at Work in Illinois, 113 

—To the Teachers of Illinois, 14 

Those Army-Navy Tests, E. H. Hanson, 37 

Those Prior Service Payments to the Teach- 
ers’ Pension Fund, 80 

Three I.E.A. Divisions Report Meetings, 124 

Three I.E.A. Divisions Report Spring Meet- 
ings, 23 

Third National Teachers Meeting by Radio, 

Thrift, a fourth-grade unit of work in, 204 

To the Teachers—Items of Interest from the 
Office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 26, 50, 85, 127, 158, 220, 253, 284 

To the Teachers of Illinois, John W. Thal- 
man, 14 

To the Teachers of Illinois, Greetings from 
Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 170 

To Women Teachers—An Interview, Ger- 
trude M. Hall, 89 

Township treasurer, annual report, 241 

Transportation Deadline, 146 

Transportation of pupils, 64, 141, 146; ap- 
propriations for, biennial and deficiency, 
241, 281; by non-high district, 208, 242, 
281; of speech defectives, 283; state fi- 
nancial grants for, 107, 168 

Trobaugh, Earl, 267 

TyLer, RatpH W.—College Credit for 
Service Men, 261 


U 
Unit district, see School districts 
United States Armed Forces Institute, 261 


U. S. Office of Education: Education for 
Victory, 127 ; increased appropriations to, 
recommended, 187 ; nation-wide survey of 
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local school administrative units, 44. See 
also Federal Security Agency 

University of Chicago, Board of Examina- 
tions, 262 

University of Illinois: adequate support for 
endorsed, 122, 168; airport for proposed, 
208, 242, 268; extension work, appropri- 
ation for, 283; High School Conference, 
60; offerings and achievements, 150; re- 
tirement system, 103; scholarships, coun- 
ty, 208, 242, 268; scholarships, regis- 
tration of appointees to, 221, 242, 282 

University of Minnesota, summer session, 
251 

University Retirement System of Illinois, 
The, Lloyd Morey, 103 

Urbana’s Schools Boast a Growing Guidance 
Program, Susan H. Wood, 9 

Use of Basic English in Health Education, 
The, Paul B. Diedrich, 147 


Vv 

Vick, Claude E., 272 

Vick, CLaupE E.—Results of the County 
School Survey, 145 

Victory Corps, see High School Victory 
Corps 

Victory Corps Proposal, 254 

Victory—P.T.A. Goal, Mrs. Harry N. Ros- 
inos, 55 

Victory Tax, see Taxes—Income Tax 

Vocational education, 9, 83, 121, 288. See 
also Guidance 


W 

Wage and Salary Regulation, 102 

Wage stabilization, 68, 91, 102 

War Emergency in Education, The, 234 

War Labor Board, 68, 91 

Wartime Activities of Illinois Schools, 267 

Washington University, summer session, 252 

Weser, C. A.—Orientation of New Teach- 
ers, 237 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 6, 
34, 3d Cover (October), 2d Cover (No- 
vember), 3d Cover (November), 98, 3d 
Cover (December), 162, 3d Cover (Feb- 
ruary), 193, 226, 256, 258. See also Illi- 
nois state teachers colleges 

Wham, George D., 243 

When Railroads Attack Public 
Taxes, Herbert B. Mulford, 235 

Wieland, John A., approves Victory Corps 
for Illinois high schools, 86. See also Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 

— Joun A.—The Junior Red Cross, 
5 
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Williams, Charl Ormond, 89 

WituraMs, Lewis W.—Finding Teachers 
for Positions, 197 

—The School and Social Services, 238 

Woop, Susan H.—Urbana’s Schools Boast 
a Growing Guidance Program, 9 

Woodstock High School’s All-Out Victory 
Program, W. J. Colahan, 115 

Work-study programs, 120, 144, 185 

Worthy Homes—America’s Strength, Mrs. 
Christian Koch, 159 

Y 

Youth: community responsibility for, 140; 
community surveys, 139; employment of, 
139; financial assistance for higher edu- 
cation of, 140; I.E.A. platform for, 185; 
programs, school-community co-opera- 
tion in, 185; school attendance of, 139; 
use of leisure, 140 

Youth and the Future, A Plea for Action, 
Floyd T. Goodier, 139 
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Stange Svat the Japs the Prisoner 


This fine, young American was formerly employed 
by the L & N at Louisville, Kentucky . . . volunteered 
in 1941... fought at Bataan... was captured by 
the Japanese. 


Temporarily, a Little Jap with a Big Gun holds 
him in a concentration camp. 


Physically confined? Yes! But his soul is free and 
his American Spirit soars back across the seas to 
his beloved homeland where... 
men speak, live, plan, work, play and pray as 
they choose; 


every person is master of his fate; 
life and property are protected by iaw; 
children laugh and grow up in freedom to reach 


high places in government or industry according 
to their merit. 


Yes, the Jap’s the real prisoner. He has never known 
the joys of individual freedom. His lot is to serve a 
master blindly. He has never known the glorious 
privilege of living under laws that he has had a part 
in making. He has never seen Free Men and Free 
Enterprise build a wonderful country like America 
where the comforts of the ordinary man are beyond 
his fondest dreams. 


Ours is a great Country, made so under our form of 
government, by Free Men, by Free Enterprise. 
That’s what we are fighting to preserve. 


PRESIDENT 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The immediate purpose of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and employees 
is to help win the war. This done, its energies will be again directed to the 
South's all-around development in which it has already played an important 
part. Despite much misunderstanding of the complicated freight rute structure, 
the average rates on actual movement from the South to the North are as low 
as, or lower than, from the North to the South. To encourage the free movement 
of goods manufactured in the South to consuming centers in the North and 


East, Southern railroads make rates y to 





plish that purpose. 











